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What the disaster in the Gulf means for the future of energy 
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AT THIS YEAR’S TIME 100 
gala, which I hosted along 
with Time Inc. News 
Group president Mark 
Ford, Bill Clinton summed 
up our annual special issue 
with these words: “This 
Time 100 is the celebration 
of our common humanity 
across age and culture and 
race and region and ta] 
ent.” Much of that talent 
was in the room—from 
country singer Taylor Swift 
to skating champ Kim 
Yu-Na to paleoanthropolo 
gist Tim White. President 
Clinton cited the example 
of Valentin Abe, whose 
work on sustainable fish 
ing in Haiti is helping feed 
countless families there. 
Every year, we ask some 

of our most-influentials 

to toast someone who has 
influenced them. Elizabeth 
Warren paid tribute to her 
grandmother's fighting 
spirit; Ben Stiller raised a 
glass to his mother; Sarah 
Palin praised the virtues of 
working Americans. Their 
words were a reminder 
that often the people who 
influence us most aren't 
those in power but those 
who empower us to act. I 
hope you enjoy these pic 
tures from the evening. 


Richard Stengel, 
MANAGING EDITOR 


To Our Readers 


The TIME 100 Gala. 


Music royalty Time 100 honoree 


Prince performing at the gala 





Power trio Martha Stewart, Betty White and 


TiME 100 honoree Taylor Swift 





Toastmaster Ben Stiller with 
Time Inc. chair and CEO Ann Moore 











Family dinner Time 100 honoree Sarah Palin 
with her husband Todd and daughter Piper 


Director's cut Honoree Kathryn 
Bigelow with Time's Radhika Jones 





All a-twitter Ashton Kutcher, Lisa Oz, Dr. Mehmet Oz, 
Demi Moore, Leslie Mann and Judd Apatow 





Atouch 

of gold 
Olympic 
figure 
skating 
champion 
Kim Yu-Na 


Heroes in Haiti Chief Master 
Sergeant Tony Travis, Valentin 
Abe and Karls Paul-Noel 


Dynamic duo TIME 100 Screen time SNL’s Seth Mevers 
honorees Elton John and and Andy Samberg with movie 
President Bill Clinton mogul Harvey Weinstein, center 
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10 Questions. 


Jon Favreau will now take your questions 


Do you think comic-book 
films have reached their end 
point yet? 

Cory Lewandowski, 

ALFRED, N.Y. 

Anything reaches saturation. 
It happens with every genre. 
It happened with the western 
many, many years ago. But 
there’s always room for good 
storytelling. And if you puta 
project together properly 
regardless of whether it’s a 
superhero movie—it’s going 
to find its audience. 


Were you a comic-book geek 
as a kid? 

Brian Kim, LA PALMA, CALIF. 
I was into other geeky things, 
but it’s all part of the same 
culture. I read science-fiction 
books. I did my stint with 
Dungeons & Dragons. Then I 
started to be more of a movie 
geek. I would go to revival 
houses and watch films. 


Because of Avatar, 3-D is all the 
rage. Would you consider using 
the technology in future films? 
Tim Pearce, 
ADELAIDE, AUSTRALIA 
Yes. I love 3-D. 1 think that 
when it’s applied properly, it’s 
a tremendous resource. As 
we cruise past the gimmick 
phase and start to embrace it 
as something that’s just like 
adding color or better sound, 
it’s going to make the experi 
ence more immersive. 


Of all the heroes in the Marvel 
universe, why lron Man? 

Frank Murtaugh, 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Iron Man was one of the titles 
that Marvel, the studio, had 
the rights to. All the big boys, 
like Spider-Man and the 
X-Men, had already been sold 
off. Lliked him because he was 


4 





a hero that was a peer! could 
relate to. It wasn’t about a kid 
in high school. 


Robert Downey Jr. has an ec- 
centric way about him in many 
of his roles. Does that bleed 
over into real life? 
Michael Lindsay, 

CHESAPEAKE, VA. 
Yeah, he’s an eccentric 
guy. That’s a good word for 
him. He’s more of a creative 
thinker than an organized 
thinker. He’s the stirrer in 
the cocktail glass. He likes 
to do nontraditional things, 
especially in a traditional 
genre like this. 


Do you think it's difficult for great 

actors to work in seemingly non- 

serious movies like lron Man? 
Alexander Albers, ROTTERDAM 





eb poy 


As long as they’re going 

to end up with something 
they’re proud of, actors are 
ready to take a chance. They 
work on a few films a year, so 
it’s nice to mix it up and be in 
something that’s going to bea 
crowd pleaser. 


Lately, in American movies and 
TV shows, there have been a lot 
of Russian villains. Why are you 
picking on us? 

Elena Musinova, Moscow 
In the old days, all the bad guys 
were Russian or Soviet because 
it was the Cold War. In the case 
of our bad guy, Ivan Vanko, 
we didn’t make him a Soviet 
superwarrior. He’s an indi 
vidual. He doesn’t represent 
the Russian system. It was just 
an interesting look and affecta 
tion to give Mickey Rourke. 


How does one get scripts to the 
right people in Hollywood? 
Courtney Norman, 
VENICE, CALIF, 
To be honest, people who are 
looking for scripts are scared 
to look at an unsolicited piece 
of material. With every movie 
that gets made, there’s usually 
about a half-dozen people su 
ing that production company, 
saying, “You stole my idea.” 


How does your experience as a 
director influence your acting 
and vice versa? 
Emily Hansen, 

SANDS POINT, N.Y. 
I learn more as a director 
from [acting] than vice versa. 
I've had the good fortune of 
being a de facto apprentice 
on the movies I’m an actor 
in. Being on other people’s 
sets and watching the flow 
of work and watching how 
to handle people gave me a 
tremendous leg up on other 
people who were first-time 
directors and never had 
that experience. 


You came out of a thriving 
indie-film scene. What do you 
think of major studios closing 
down their indie shops? 
Martin Bennett, 

MOUNT AIRY, GA. 
It’s unfortunately inevitable 
because they’re not making 
any money. And that’s sad. I’m 
not a fan of seeing big movies. 
I'm not going to see a movie 
just because it’s an event. I 
want to have an in. a 


VIDEO AT TIME.COM 
To watch an 
interview with : 
Jon Favreau and 
to subscribe to the 10 Ques- 
tions podcast on iTunes, go to 
time.com/10questions 
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banning cars along one of it 
banks of the Seine 


Taking a stroll on the 


BY JEFFREY T. IVERSON 


N A RECENT SUNDAY IN PARIS, 
O stroller-pushing parents, Roller- 

bladers and cyclists eased their 
way up and down an unusually tranquil 
stretch of the Seine’s Left Bank. Nor- 
mally this road is filled with thousands 
of cars zipping along, but once a week it 
is transformed into an oasis of calm as 
part of an experiment to see what hap 
pens when automobiles are banned from 
Paris’ riverbanks. 

Delphine Damourette, 31, a Montmar- 
tre resident whose cobblestoned neigh- 
borhood is a Rollerblader’s hell, says the 
traffic-free Sundays give her a taste of Paris 
as she most loves it—during summer, 
when the city slows down, cars disappear, 
and pedestrians reclaim the Seine. “It 
would be great if Paris were like this all 
year long,” Damourette says. 

If Mayor Bertrand Delanoé has his 
way, by 2012 the 1.2 miles (about 2 km) of 
Left Bank expressway between the Musée 
d'Orsay and the Alma Bridge will be per 
manently closed to automobiles, while 
traffic on the Right Bank will be slowed, 
all with the goal of turning the highway 
into an “urban boulevard.” The project, 
estimated at more than $50 million 
(40 million euros), calls for the develop: 
ment of 37 acres (15 hectares) of riverside, 
with cafés, sports facilities and floating 
islands. “If we succeed in doing 
this, I believe it will profound- 
ly change Paris,” Delanoé said 
at the April 14 project unveil- 
ing. But Parisians have al- jf ' 
ready been through years of 
schemes aimed at ending the 
automobile’s reign. Are they 
ready for another? Deputy may 
or for the environment Denis Bau- 
pin—whoas transportation chief from 
2001 to 'o8 launched tramways, bus lanes 
anda public bike-share program—thinks 
they are. “Desire has grown for a city that’s 
going somewhere, that’s transforming and 
becoming more ecological,” Baupin says. 

In seeking to take back the Seine, 
though, city hall hasstartedanewfighton | 
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hope to make 
: eae: | ek, Global Dispatch 
n tTriendly Dy For more postcards 
fe : from around the world, 
S most scenic routes. visit time.com 


| oneofthe most historic battlegroundsin | 
| of parking spaces with wider sidewalks 


Paris for competing visions of the capital. 
The 1967 creation of the Right Bank ex- 
pressway was part of a wider plan to criss- 
cross the capital with high-speed roads, 
reflecting then Prime Minister Georges 
Pompidou’s belief that “Paris must adapt it 
self to the automobile.” That philosophy hit 
a roadblock in 1974, when grass-roots oppo- 
sition halted plans for an elevated express 
way that would have passed in front of 
Notre Dame. Yet 36 years later, about 
40,000 cars still zip down the Seine 
expressways every day, which 
for critics of Delanoé’s idea, like 
1 French-radio commentator Mar 
} — ion Ruggieri, are “no less than 
the umbilical cord of the capital 
for everyone working and living 
in the suburbs.” Worried about 
how closing the river's banks to traffic 


Seine 
River 





| will affect those who depend on their cars 


to make a living, Ruggieri recently said, 
“Bertrand Delanoé wants a museum city: 
petrified in its clichés, reserved to tourists 
and the privileged.” 

Yet Baupin is confident that, when 
forced to, people will change their habits. 
Thanks to municipal policies such as low 





| have yet to see their last battle. 





| Pastoral Seine How the road in front of the Musée d’Orsay may one day look 


ering speed limits and replacing thousands | 


and bike and bus lanes, it’s already hap 
pened. According to Baupin, the average 
number of daily car trips in Paris fell by 


| 450,000 from 2001 to’o8. The hope is that 


making the riverbanks automobile-free 
will prompt more drivers to leave their cars 
at home and use public transportation. 

In the end, they may have no choice, 
Major cities like Bordeaux and Lyon have 
banned automobiles from their river- 
banks in recent years, and outside France, 
transformations have taken place in 
industrial cities like Bilbao, which since 
the 1990s has moved its port downstream 
to reclaim its banks. Baupin believes that 
these examples point to a permanent 
shifting of the tide. “Not a city in Europe 
would build the Georges Pompidou ex 
pressway today,” he says. “The movement 
has finally reversed.” Technically, that 
will be for the Paris city council to decide 


in July. But with the Right Bank to still be | 


partly occupied by automobiles regard- 


| less of what happens, the anti-car faction 


won't be fully satisfied. “This is only a 
step,” says Baupin. The banks of the Seine 
= 
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Inbox 


The Pill at 50 
Asa female college student, I want to 
thank you for publishing your cover story 
on the Pill [May 3]. Not only should our 
generation be informed of the history of 
struggle that has provided us with the lib 
erties and opportunities we have today, but 
we should also dedicate ourselves to fight 
ing for the future generations of women 
who deserve the same choices and control 
over their bodies. That continued fight is 
girl power! 

Molly Kammien, BOSTON 


Your article was, in my opinion, a bla 
tant revision of the past. Particularly 
disturbing is your omission of such key 
points as Margaret Sanger’s role in sup 
porting eugenics and the role of oral 
contraception in the spread of sexually 
transmitted diseases, especially HIV, and 
its debated link to the development of 
breast cancer in young women. Consider- 
ing the pivotal part played by Planned 
Parenthood in performing abortions 

on minority women, Sanger would no 
doubt smile if she were alive and say, 
“Mission accomplished.” 


Robert Morrison, 
NEWTOWN, PA. 


I was a married college sophomore in 1971, 
and I can remember the moment that the 
Pill changed my life. I was staring at my 
pack of Ortho Novums, and suddenly the 
world was a much bigger place. Maybe I 
could follow my curiosity and change my 
major from education to prepharmacy. 
After I assured the entrance committee 
that I intended to actually practice phar 
macy and not pull out of the workforce to 
become a homemaker, I was accepted into 
the program. haveenjoyedmycareeras | 
a pharmacist and am grateful for the little 
pill that started it all. 


Gloria Peck, ORLANDO, FLA. 
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Greed Is Still Good, Right? 
Re “The Case Against Goldman Sachs” 
[May 3]: 1 doubt Goldman would have 


developed such a high-risk manage 


ment style if it had remained a partner- 
ship that was at risk for any failures in 


speculative transactions. 


Gerry Snyder, MINNEAPOLIS 


Among the missing facts in the Goldman 
Sachs article is any reference to how these 
dismal mortgages we all know about came 
to be. The record reflects that Democrat 


led committees required that the banks 


accept poorly supported loan documents 
in support of the Democrats’ low-income 


| 
‘lam appalled at 


Goldman Sachs. 
But Barney Frank 
and Chris Dodd are 
reformers? Who the 
hell do you think 
created this mess?’ 


David L. Doll, MCFARLAND, WI1S., 
on “The Case Against Goldman 
Sachs,” May 3 
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housing objectives and that the banks, 
including Goldman Sachs, got rid of these 
loser mortgages by bundling them into 
derivatives and other products that were 
borderline worthless, In other words, the 
U.S. Congress, led by Democrats, shares 
responsibility for the mess you describe at 
Goldman Sachs. 
Edward Blewett, 
CENTENNIAL, COLO. 


CNN in the Middle 
While I heartily applaud James Po 
niewozik’s recommendation of truth 
telling to CNN, his premise that Fox and 
MSNBC are polar ideological opposites 
is demonstrably false [May 3]. MSNBC 
features both Chris Matthews, nota 
liberal, and Joe Scarborough, who has a 
right-wing perspective, for several hours 
a day. There is no equivalent perspective 
from the left on Fox. Poniewozik’s at 
tempt to equate the two networks does 
precisely what he rails against: he tries to 
be evenhanded at the expense of telling 
the truth and effectively diminishes his 
own credibility. 

Brian Zick, LOS ANGELES 


You can't be serious. Neither CNN nor 
Time is centrist. How many times has 
Barack Obama been on the cover of your 
magazine, compared with George W. 
Bush? Rick Sanchez and Soledad O’Brien 
middle of the road? You media types 
don't get it. 

Linda Deright, SEATTLE 


SETTING THE RECORD STRAIGHT 

= In the Time 100, we misstated the ages of three 
honorees [May ro]. Sister Carol Keehan is 66; 
Sanjit “Bunker” Roy is 64; Suzanne Collins is 47. 


~=In “Running for Cover,” on cheap health 
plans, we misidentified health-policy expert 
Jenny Libster [April 26]. She is at Georgetown 
University Health Policy Institute. 
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Think. 


Few things possess more Power than 
a Thought. 


Because a Thought has the potential 

to become something significant. 

To solve something meaningful. 

And to inspire us to achieve great things. 


What makes a Thought so powerful 
is that it can be created by anybody. 
At anytime. 

From anywhere. 


That's why Thinking should be encouraged 
and nurtured in all its forms. 

No matter how small. 

Or how impossibly grand. 


Because wherever Thinking happens, 

Big Ideas follow. 

Minds become enlightened. 

Knowledge grows. 

And people discover new ways to unlock their 
Potential. 


So start Thinking. 
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The Moment 


; WHEN THE CUMBERLAND RIVER, OVERWHELMED BY 
5) 3} LO: Nashville unrelenting rainstorms, began to overflow and the city’s levees 
began to leak, America’s eyes were focused elsewhere. A car 
bomb had just been discovered in Times Square—an attempted act of terrorism that seemed much 
more menacing than a few flooded basements—and an uncontrollable amount of oil continued 
to spill into the Gulf of Mexico. So what about Nashville? It was only rain. But even when the skies 
cleared, the river kept rising. It washed away trees; it rushed into businesses. It killed 28 people 
throughout the region. Homes and honky-tonks were flooded with ro ft. (3 m) of water. Helicopters 
rescued people from rooftops. Farm animals huddled on hillsides. A woman tried to drive through 
a flooded street, only to drown in her car. A body washed up behind a grocery store. And the stage 
of the Grand Ole Opry, the spiritual home of country music, once graced by legends like Patsy Cline 
and Hank Williams, is now waterlogged. This is Nashville’s worst flood in 80 years. It is not a bomb, 
and it is not an oil spill, but it has destroyed a city all the same. —BY CLAIRE SUDDATH 
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Several delegations, including the U.S.’s, 
walked out during Ahmadinejad’s U.N. speech 


1 | New York City 
Iranian Nuke Debate Continues 


Iran was front and center when the 

U.N. Review Conference of the Nuclear 
Nonproliferation Treaty opened May 3. 
The monthlong event, which takes place 
every five years, revisits a 40-year-old 
agreement meant in part to curtail the 
spread of nuclear weapons. This meeting 
comes as the U.S. is pushing for the U.N. 
to impose more sanctions on Iran for the 
lack of transparency surrounding its 
nuclear program. U.N. Secretary-General 
Ban Ki-moon said, “The onus is on Iran,” 
though Iranian President Mahmoud 
Ahmadinejad, as usual, criticized the 
U.S. Later in the week, Ahmadinejad 
said he agreed “in principle” to Brazilian 
mediation of a nuclear-fuel-swap deal, 
which could keep further sanctions 

at bay, but there was no guarantee 

of progress. 








2| China 
Kim Jong Il 
Under Wraps 


North Korea's 
reclusive leader, 
Kim Jong ll, traveled 
to China for the 


| first time since 
| 2006, causing 


much speculation 
about why he 

made the trip; 
neither government 
would confirm the 
reason. There are 
several issues 

the ailing dictator 
could discuss 

with Chinese 
leaders, such as 
North Korea’s dire 
economic situation, 
its nuclear-weapons 
program and 


| lingering tensions 


with Seoul over the 
March 26 sinking 
of a South Korean 
warship. 





KIM JONG IL IN CHINA 


| has cut his approval rating. 


Briefing 


A rally in Kathmandu, where opposition 
activists called for the PM’s resignation 


3| Nepal 
Standoff with Maoists 


Even asa general strike by Nepal's Maoist 
opposition crippled the country—closing 
businesses and schools and halting 
transportation—the government vowed 

it would not bow to pressure for the Prime 
Minister to resign. The strike, which comes 
as Nepal's Constituent Assembly is drafting 
anew constitution, began the same day 
that tens of thousands of opposition 
demonstrators massed peacefully in the 
streets of the capital, Kathmandu. 


Countries with highest 
U.S. troop deployment, | 
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4| Oden 
Base Stays in Place 


Backtracking on a key campaign pledge, 
Japanese PM Yukio Hatoyama has 
declared that moving an unpopular 
U.S. base off Okinawa would be 
“impossible.” Okinawans have 

long opposed the U.S. presence on 
the island, claiming the base has 
been responsible for pollution and 
crime. Hatoyama’s acquiescence to 
US. pressure that the base remain 


5 | Somalia 


Militants vs. 
Pirates 


The Somali militant 
group Hizbul Islam 
seized a pirate 
stronghold in the 
coastal town of 
Haradhere, claiming 
it would rid the 
area of piracy and 
liberate foreign 
ships and hostages. 
“We hope to curb 
the dirty business,” 
head of operations 


| Sheik Mohamed 


Abdi Aros said. 


| Hizbul Islam plans 


to impose Shari‘a 
law in the region, 
where prostitution 
and drug and alcohol 
abuse have long 

run rampant. As the 
Islamists pushed 
forward, pirates 
moved at least 

three hijacked ships 
farther out to sea, 
and a number of 
them reportedly fled 
town in luxury cars 
filled with big-screen 
TVs and other stolen 
commodities. Some 
analysts question 
whether Hizbul 
Islam's motives are 
more concerned 
with purity or 
power. 









A Hizbul 
Islam 
militant 
in the Somali 
capital 


Percentage of social-networking 
users who have posted sensitive 
information online in the past year 


‘Numbers: 52% 


AEUTERS; 3: XINHUA/LANOOV: 6 FEIGAL OMAR REUTERS: 6) PASCAL ROSSIGNOL—REUTERS; B: ARKO DATT 





Number of cows illegally smuggled from 
India into Bangladesh each year, providing 
MILLION more than half the beef consumed there 


AB 
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PROTESTS TURN VIOLENT Demonstrations against the government's proposed 30 billion euros 

($39 billion) in budget cuts took a grisly turn on May 5 when protesters firebombed a bank, killing 

at least three people. Riot police armed with tear gas clashed with protesters throwing rocks, 
demonstrators tried to storm Parliament, and a general strike stopped trains and shuttered schools. 
The Greek government must push through the cuts to hold up its end of a deal struck with other euro- 
zone countries, which have agreed to a 110 billion—euro ($145 billion) bailout of the flailing economy. 





“Severe” Violators of 
Religious Freedom 


WS 

= North Korea: 
“One of the 
world’s most 
repressive 


, 
7) y 
. cy regimes” 
+ . 






Arabia: 
= #7) based on : 
faith China: Egtegious 
a violations against 
igions Tibetan Buddhists 
and Uighur Muslims 


Taking a Stand for Religion 

Ina report released April 29, the U.S. 
Commission on International Religious 
Freedom identified 28 countries that 
abuse or limit religious freedom. But the 
cited countries, many of which are widely 
known for being oppressive in numerous 
ways, weren't the only ones blasted. 
President Obama was also criticized for his 


7| 8 || 9) _ thetoric encouraging nations to respect 
‘ . 2 | “freedom of worship” rather than “religious 
Toward a : Mumbai Gunman Guilty Almost in freedom.” Such an appeal might encourage 
Ban on Veils Ajmal Kasab, the Agreement | regimes to persecute certain faiths while 
Beate | technically allowing their adherents to 
se ea pos lise. en elpene worship freely fore for example, has 
government may gunman from Red Shirt protesters Fe ga SPANO ACE IP 
have recently Niche ban I accepted Prime barred some who practice minority faiths 
November 2008's ; AGE 
collapsed, but three-day siege Minister Abhisit | from having bank accounts, driver's 
that didn’t stop its of ins ibe wae Vejjajiva's five-point licenses and even birth certificates. 
squabbling political f d ‘lt ; 7 reconciliation plan, in 
factions from eee which he promised to 5 
uniting against face May 3. The 22-year- hold parliamentary * | What They’re 
veils. On April 29, Od Rakionans elections. They Banning in Michigan: 
the lower house of was convicted vowed to continue 
Parliament passed of murder, their occupation of Michigan is the 38th state to go smoke-free. 
a ban that would conspiracy, Bangkok, however, The ban, which went into effect on May 1, 
prohibit women TE 5 terrorism and because the prohibits patrons from smoking in bars, 
from wearing any Prosecutor Ujjwal . elections would restaurants, hotels and other public 
Nikam hails the verdict W48'N§ war ; i 
clothing that fully Nikam hails the verdict “S""' India f not be held until establishments, though cigar bars and casinos 
or partly covers the | ys : against In fe OF Nov. 14—well have been granted an exemption, The law, 
face. If approved by his part in the deaths of 166 people. Video after the scheduled | which was enacted to reduce the health risks 
the upper house, the | footage and photographs clearly showed September passage of secondhand-smoke exposure—currently the 
ban will be the first Kasab with a rifle in a busy train station. A of the nation’s third leading cause of preventable deaths in 
ofits kind in Europe. | Sentence wasexpectedtobehandeddown | budget and military | the state—is also expected to have a positive 
Those who violate on May 6, and Kasab could face either life reorganization. economic impact on bars and restaurants. 
the ban could be in prison or the death pen alty. Weeks of Eateries in other states that have adopted the 
fined or face up to a | negotiations are | ban have generally seen an increase in revenue 
| | 
week in jail. expected. and traffic. we 





Sale price of Picasso's Nude, Green 


[ O06 5 Leaves and Bust; it is a new record 
a MILLION for a piece of art sold at auction 


Number of nuclear warheads the U.S. has in its 
5 L 3 stockpile; the Pentagon's May 3 disclosure is 
y only the second such in American history 


By Harriet Barovick, Alyssa Fetini, Laura Fitzpatrick, Kristi Oloffson, Frances Romero, Alexandra Silver, Claire Suddath and Kayla Webley 











Spotlight 


United-Continental Merger 


get seats? They'll cut back on the seats 
allocated for frequent-flyer miles.” The 
merger also means a bigger pool of elite 
flyers like Tom Stroffolino, a technology 
consultant with half a million miles on 
Continental, which has a younger fleet 
than United and enjoys the better service 
reputation. “It’s been such a pleasure 

to fly. Now with a blended fleet, I don't 
know,” he says. 

Those of us in the back of the bus may 
have to worry about cranky employees 
who have lost some seniority in a joined 
workforce. Labor issues might be a prob 
lem, says Perkins. He remembers the 
United strike of 1985. “If and when they 
start making money,” says Perkins, “those 
unions could turn around and say, ‘We 
gave it up when you needed it. Where’s our 
share?’” The potential for a strike worries 
him, since the new United will hold 21% 
of the market and finding a replacement 

seat in the event of a walkout 








Team United ON’T ASK WHETHER THE PROPOSED $3 BILLION oO, could be next to impossible. 
Together they'll D merger of United Airlines and Continental will 2 1 % As for fares, there’s no place 

fly 144 million benefit you. It won't. Because thisisn’t about you. Share ofthe U.S. to go but up. After Delta merged 
passengers to 370 It’s about them. Specifically, it’s about the need forthe — airline marketto | with Northwest, fares on their 
destinations airlines to raise fares and increase revenues after years °° N®'¢ bY United Combined routes rose at least 10%, 


of irrational discounting that led to billions in losses. “For the according to George Hobica, founder of 
airlines, it’s a good thing,” says Matthew Jacob, an airline analyst — AirfareWatchdog.com. But that’s no rea- 
at Majestic Research. “By not having as much supply, they can fly _ son to panic. “The vast majority of leisure 






fuller planes, charge higher prices and operate more efficiently. travel is discretionary,” he says. “When 
For the customer, well, I don’t think you're going to see planes airlines raise fares, people stop flying. 
that are only two-thirds full or bargain-basement prices from So they'll have to be judicious.” Even 
airlines desperate to fill seats.” In a joint press release bearingthe _if this merger prompts an American- 
United name recast in the Continental font, the new company US Airways linkup and even more con- 
promised “strong competitive pressure on fares,” but in reality solidation, Hobica doesn’t think we're 
that pressure has been coming from budget carriers such as going to see wild fare increases. Butsay —_| 
Southwest and JetBlue. goodbye to cheap escapes to Chicago— 
Frequent flyers could lose out too,eveniftheydon’tloseany _ for dinner. “I’ve enjoyed the ride,” says 
miles as the programs are combined. Says Ed Perkins, contrib- Hobica with a sigh. “But the party’s over.” 
uting editor of SmarterTravel.com: “What matters is, Can you —BY DEIRDRE VAN DYK 
AVERAGE FARE Domestic ticket prices, adjusted for 1995 NETWORK The new 
dollars, now run about 25% less than they did 15 years ago United Airlines will 
be based in Chicago » Bi 
is and have eight hand ater ates ee a oe Ry, 
across the U.S. In ee A | ; a 






some cities, its market 
share will make it the 


dominant carrier 
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Verbatim 


‘Tam glad that the only person whose 


_ ratings fell more than mine last year is 


here tonight. Great to see you, Jay.’ 


BARACK OBAMA, at the White House correspondents’ dinner, 
ribbing keynote speaker and late-night host Jay Leno 


‘Some of them could not open their 
eyes because of the blood.’ 


HU TAO, a manager ofa restaurant near Zhongxin Kindergarten, 
where a knife-wielding man attacked and injured 28 children; it 
was the third such attack at Chinese schools in a week 


: ‘When the tiger gets out and starts 


creating damage, it’s insane to blame 


» the tiger—it’s the idiot tiger keeper.’ 


CHARLIE MUNGER, Warren Buffett's longtime partner 
and Berkshire Hathaway vice chairman, blaming lax and 
dysfunctional government regulations for Wall Street’s ills 


; ile m happy I’m not pushing up daisies.’ 


YUAN—AP PHOTO; GETTY 
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DEAN KAHLER, an Ohio resident who was paralyzed by a bullet 
fired during the Kent State University shootings 40 years ago; 
four people were killed when National Guardsmen opened fire 
during an antiwar demonstration 


- {don’t watch it. I suggest to my kids that 


they don’t watch it... I’m ashamed of it.’ 


SHEILA JOHNSON, co-founder of BET, on the network’s late 
night music videos, which she says promote promiscuity and 
unprotected sex; Johnson sold her stake in the company in 2000 


‘There is an effort being exerted, and we 


_ shouldn’t lose patience.’ 


MAHMOUD ABBAS, Palestinian President, after Israeli Prime 
Minister Benjamin Netanyahu welcomed the Arab League's 
endorsement of indirect, U.S.-brokered peace talks; Netanyahu 
said he would restart negotiations “at any time and at any place” 


‘He was right. I’m much happier now, 


to be perfectly candid.’ 


CHARLIE CRrisT, Florida governor, on dropping out of the 


Republican primary to run as an independent for the U.S. Senate, 


following the advice of Connecticut Senator Joe Lieberman, who 
defected from the Democratic Party in 2006 


Sources: Washington Post; AP, Wall Street Journal; Akron Beacon Journal; Daily Beast; AP; National Review 
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For daily sound bites, 
visit time.com/quotes 


i TALKING HEADS 


Charles M. Blow 


Denouncing a series of state anti- 


| abortion measures passed or under 


| discussion, in the New York Times: 


“While we've been distracted 
by Tea Party antics, the 
government's efforts to sack 
Goldman Sachs and the tawdry 
drama of John Edwards and his 
baby’s mama, a rash of states 
has rushed to restrict access to 
abortion .., Itis a striking series 
of laws, enacted mostly by men, 
that seek legal control over 
women’s bodies. I happen to 
agree with Representative Janet 
Long of Florida, who said that 
you should ‘stand down if you 
don’t have ovaries.’”” —4/30/10 


Cynthia Tucker 


On America’s financially strapped 
education system on UExpress.com: 
“To prevent drastic cuts in 

local schools, [Education 
Secretary] Arne Duncan has 
asked Congress to pass another 
round of stimulus spending 
specifically for education... 
With midterm elections 
coming and public anxiety 
about government spending 
growing, however, Congress 
seems unlikely to add to 
the redink... That’s too bad. 
Investing in our schools might 
cost us Some money now, but 
we'd be repaid many times 
over.” —5/o1/10 


Marc Cooper 


Calling for the nomination of an 
atheist to the Supreme Court, in the 
Los Angeles Times: 


“While few sitting politicians 
have the political courage to 
name a declared nonbeliever, 
it is something that Thomas 
Jefferson ... might well have 
done... Anonbeliever justice 
would be a mighty blow in 
favor of the secular principles 
of ‘reason and freedom’ of 
which Jefferson spoke.” 

—5/04/10 
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Brief History 


The Prom 





in May, when girls in colorful gowns and boys in ill-fitting 

tuxedos pose awkwardly for photos that they will cherish 
(or rue) for the rest of their lives. The night when curfews are 
broken and limousines are taken for joyrides. The night when 
the punch bowl might contain more than just punch. 

The word prom is short for promenade, the formal, 
introductory parading of guests at a party. The prom can be 
traced back to the simple co-ed banquets that 19th century 
American universities held for each year’s graduating class. A 
growing teenage culture pushed proms younger and younger, 
and by the 1940s the adolescent dance we know today had 
almost entirely taken hold. In the 1950s, a thriving postwar 
economy allowed high schools to eschew the traditional 
gymnasium in favor of proms held in hotels or at country 
clubs. President Kennedy rescheduled a 1963 $1,000-a-plate 
fundraiser at the Beverly Hilton to accommodate a local school 
whose prom had been booked for the same time. In 1975, 
President Ford’s daughter Susan held her high school’s senior 
prom at possibly the best prom location ever: the White House. 

As cultural mores have changed, so has the prom 
begrudgingly. An Alabama principal was sued in 1994 for 
threatening to cancel the prom if interracial couples attended. 
And despite the two South Dakota boys who in 1979 became 
one of the first known same-sex couples to openly attend a 
prom, some schools still have anti-gay bans in place. In April, a 
Mississippi school district canceled its prom rather than allow a 
student to bring her girlfriend as her date. And while going stag 
was once social suicide, some kids now attend in groups rather 
than as couples. But don’t worry: between choosing the right 
outfit and attending the right after-party, there’s still more than 
enough anxiety to go around. —BY CLAIRE SUDDATH 


i T’S TIME FOR THE PROM: THAT ONE SPECIAL NIGHT, USUALLY 
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Oh, what a night A group of 
surprisingly unawkward 
looking students dance at an 
Ohio prom in 1958 


THE PROMS IN POP CULTURE 
1976 A bucket 


of blood Is 
dumped on Sissy 


we all know how 
that ended 


1978 John Travolta and Olivia 
Newton-John hand-jive in the 
1950s-set Grease 





1986 Pretty in Pink's Molly 
Ringwald ditches her geeky 
friend Duckie for the school hunk 


1993 A fan of the Lemonheads 
asks front man Evan Dando to 
her prom; naturally, he accepts 


2004 Despite becoming a 
Mean Girl, Lindsay Lohan is 
crowned prom queen, proving 
that popularity trumps all 


Spacek in Carrie; 


THE SKIMMER 


ee 
THE OTHER 
WES MOORE 





The Other Wes Moore: 
One Name, Two Fates 
By Wes Moore 

Spiegel & Grau; 256 pages 


“IT TAKES A VILLAGE TO 
raise a child,” goes the 
African proverb. This book 
isa cautionary tale of what 
happens when the village 
is ill equipped to do so. The 
author, a Rhodes scholar 
and investment banker, 
intercuts his life story with 
that of another young man 
with the same name. Both 
were born around the same 
time in the same Baltimore 
neighborhood; both were 
fatherless; both suffered 
under the weight of poverty, 
drugs and crime. The other 
Wes Moore, however, will 
spend the rest of his life 
inside a prison cell for 
murder. “Wes'’s story could 
have been mine; the tragedy 
is that my story could have 
been his,” Moore writes. Of 
course, nothing is ever that 
simple. When it appeared 
herson’s life was headed 
for disaster, the author’s 
mother moved in with her 
supportive parents and 
found money to send him to 
military school. Yet despite 
interviews with family and 
the other man, we never 
fully understand the other 
Wes Moore's motivations. 
The author knows it took 
many helping hands to save 
his life. In the case of the 
other Wes Moore, there ap 
pears to be no clear answer 
as to what went wrong. 
—BY FRANCES ROMERO 
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Milestones 


ing dynasty—she was the Asa member of Lon Leslie Buck 
youngest of Sir Michael don’s National Theatre, she Even those whose 
Redgrave and Rachel Kemp- | worked alongside legends | caffeine loyalties lie 
son’s three children—she such as Laurence Olivier firmly with Starbucks 
made her screen debut as a | and Noél Coward. Over her are probably familiar 





barmaid in Tom Jones and nearly 50-year stage career, | with New York City’s 
| at 23 hit it big as the lead in Redgrave scored multiple | iconic blue, white and 
Georgy Girl. The part of a Tony nominations and man- | 80ld Grecian-style 
chubby, sweet young woman | aged to find an outlet for coffee cup. It's as much 
out of place in the swinging personal reflection with her | ? pees shine Mey 
‘6os earned her an Oscar nod 1993 autobiographical one- slide cade as 
for Best Actress. Among her woman show Shakespeare the city's landscape 
fellow nominees was older for My Father, one of several would have been less 
sister Vanessa. plays she wrote about her colorful if it hadn't been 
More than 30 years later, thespian-packed family. De- | for Leslie Buck, the man 
Redgrave was nominated spite her lofty background, behind the Anthora. He 
again, this time for her sup- Redgrave was ever down to had no formal artistic 
porting role as the house- earth and unafraid to share. | training, but Buck, who 
Lynn Redgrave keeper to Ian McKellen’s In every performance, her bw enbtyabelec S nd 
IN A 1967 COVER STORY, TIME | Frankenstein film director honesty was as evident as her “gee geet 
wrote that Lynn Redgrave’s James Whale in Gods and talent, and though she took cardboard cup in the 
“eyes look out between Monsters. Over the on many characters, | 4960s. Born Laszlo 
the lashes with a wonder years, Redgrave made Redgrave never hid Biich in what was then 
ful sparkling sanity.” The sporadic appearances behind a mask. On Czechoslovakia, he 
actress, who died May 2 at in film (including May 4, Broadway survived Auschwitz and 
67 following years of living Shine and Kinsey), dimmeditslightsin | Buchenwald before 
:| with breast cancer, never television and the- her honor. But the moving to the U.S., 
=| lost that vivacious quality. ater, her first profes sparkle remains.—py | Where he eventually 
Part of the Redgrave act sional home. ALEXANDRA SILVER tiles dee Mh Sab pet 


Cup Company. Buck's 
creation—inspired by 
the city’s many Greek- 





who looked for free love and owned diners and 

paid steeply for it. Viewers whose name reflects 
came for the (fairly chaste) | Buck's pronunciation 
sex, stayed to see the artful of amphora, a type of 


chiaroscuro lighting and four- | ancient Greek vase— 
minute dialogue takes, always | ore ee 
from the woman’s viewpoint. oy uemerene oP 


viele cigs Anthora is made only 
He made his biggest hit, by request. The many 





1968's Inga,in Sweden(andin | nockoffs produced 
Swedish), followed by the delir- | over the years serve 

| ious Young Playthings—naked | asa testament to the 
women in clownface! Back | original’s appeal. —A.s. 


in the U.S., he had one mini 
masterpiece, the mom-and 
daughter drama Confessions of 
Joseph W. Sarno | in New York City at 89. a Young American Housewife, 
IN THE SUBBASEMENT OF A Navy airman in World before finally going hard-core 
American movies known as War II, Sarno directedindus- | (under pseudonyms). 





sexploitation—tawdry tales trial films before land- If not exactly a 

made on the cheap, with alittle | ing in sexploitation. feminist, Sarno cer 
female flesh—a few artists | Made on minuscule tainly understood 

toiled to realize dream worlds budgets with Z-list ac- women. He waslessa_ | 
as distinct as Ingmar Berg- tors, his mid-’6os films sexploitationist than a 
man’s, Among these grind- (Sin in the Suburbs, psychiatrist—an acute 
house gurus were Radley | Moonlighting Wives) observerofthehorny | 


heart. —BY RICHARD 
CORLISS 


| Metzger, Russ Meyer ... and were seedy explora- 
Joe Sarno, who died April 26 tions of New Yorkers 
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The Curious Capitalist 


Schuman 


Ragin’ Contagion. After Greece, will 
concerns about nations’ debt loads derail 
the global economic recovery? 


MY FIRST LESSON IN THE POWER OF 
contagion happened in 1997, when I 
was based in Seoul. The Asian financial 
crisis had started midyear in Southeast 
Asia—first in Thailand, where it was 
labeled “bahtulism,” after Thailand’s 
currency, the baht, and then spreading 
to Malaysia and Indonesia. From Seoul, 
half a continent away, the crisis seemed 
to be very distant. Why would a prob- 
lem in Thailand extend to wealthier 
South Korea? 

By October, the crisis had done exactly 
that. South Korea got infected by finan- 
cial contagion. It took all of us in Seoul a 
while to wake up to that reality. On the 
surface, contagion makes no sense. Just 
because country A falls into a debt crisis 
doesn’t mean countries B, C or G should 
as well. But that’s not how investors 
think in times of uncertainty. Instead, 
they look for other potential trouble 
spots, then try to get out of them. 

Bankers realized that, as in Thailand 
and Indonesia, the private sector in 
South Korea had unsustainable levels of 
debt, and they stampeded for the hills. 
Within weeks, South Korea was nearly 
emptied of hard currency and went 
begging for an International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) bailout. 

Europe may be facing a similar 
contagion effect today. Worries that 
overindebted Greece could default sent 
investors scouring for the next ticking 
debt bomb. The euro zone has quite a 
selection to choose from: Portugal, Italy, 
Ireland and Spain, which, along with 
Greece, form the aptly nicknamed PIIGS. 


What makes contagion 
so scary is that investors 
respond in a completely 
rational fashion: they 
panic. There’s no way 

of knowing where 
contagion will stop 


18 





Yields on the sovereign bonds of Portugal 
and Spain have already risen, a sign that 
investors believe holding their debt is 
becoming riskier. 

Not even the unprecedented $145 
billion European Union-IMF bailout 
for Greece announced in early May is 
guaranteed to stop things from getting 
worse. In South Korea in 1997, the IMF 
rescue failed to restore shattered inves- 
tor confidence. To do that took a further 





show of support for the country from 
the international community anda 
firm commitment to reform from the 
Seoul government. 

For Greece, matters aren’t all that 
different. Athens still must prove it 
can implement the brutal tax hikes, 
public-sector salary cuts and other 
budget-reduction measures it promised 
in return for the aid. With fierce do- 
mestic opposition to any austerity plan, 
investors remain doubtful Greece can 
uphold its end of the bargain. Nor will 
they take their wary eyes off the other 
PIIGS, which also need to undertake 


| painful fiscal reforms to prevent their 


own Greek-style meltdowns. 

And why stop in Europe? Much of the 
industrialized world is emerging from 
the Great Recession buried in debt, the 
result of historical profligacy mixed with 
the costs of stimulus packages and bank 


| contagion so scary is that investors re- 


| This is no longer a Greek crisis; it’s a euro- 





| the debt loads of all the weaker euro-zone | 
| states. Or the Greek flu might spread 


bailouts initiated during the recession. 
Japan, the U.K. and, let’s not forget, the 
U.S. are each carrying ever larger loads of | 
government debt. 

I’m not predicting that the crisis 
in Greece will envelop the globe like 
a financial black plague. No investor 
should equate Greece’s problems with 
those of the U.S. But we're not in normal 
times. Investors’ psyches are plagued 
by a fragile global recovery and trauma 
tized by memories of the post-Lehman 
Brothers collapse. There’s no way of 
knowing where contagion will stop 
once it gets rolling. 

Sound crazy? It’s not. What makes 


spond in a completely rational 
fashion: they panic. During 
the Asian crisis, the thinking 
went like this: “I just lost a 
bundle on that Thailand thing, 
so I’m darn sure not going to 
get burned in South Korea. 
Better be safe than sorry and 
get out now.” No one wants to 
be the sucker stuck with the 
losses more-panicky investors 
avoided. Once contagion sets 
in, investors perceive risk in 
ways that can make their fears 
become reality. 

The way the euro zone has 
dealt with Greece’s tragedy 
has shown a perplexing lack of under- 
standing of this phenomenon. Instead 
of firmly backing Greece from the start, 
E.U. leaders like German Chancellor An- 
gela Merkel waffled, hoping a few empty 
promises and anxious ministerial pow- 
wows would be sufficient to support 
investor confidence. They put domestic 
politics ahead of the stability of the euro 
zone and the entire global economy by 
letting the genie out of the bottle. 

Now, with the Greek rescue, Europe 
has finally shown the backbone to take 
on contagion. But it needs to do more. 





zone crisis. The advantage Europe has 
today over Asia in 1997 is that it is more 
integrated. The Europeans ought to act 
collectively to stabilizeandthenreduce | 
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Inthe Arena 











A FEW DAYS BEFORE THE OIL RIG BLEW UP 
in the Gulf of Mexico, Senator John Kerry 
called to talk about the big new energy bill 
that he is sponsoring with Senators Joe 
Lieberman and Lindsey Graham. Kerry 

is a committed environmentalist, and 

| the bill he described makes good sense. It 
targets the biggest polluters and proposes 
smart incentives for alternative energy, but 
| Ifound myself reacting with unexpected 

| skepticism to the proposal. Part of my 
response was knee-jerk and political: the 
bill would raise fuel prices through a tax 
on polluters, and even though most of that 
money would be refunded to working- 
class Americans, the T word is red meat for 
demagogues, especially in an election year. 
But there was a deeper, nagging skepticism 
as well. Obama's health care reform, and 
the soon-to-be-passed financial-reform 

bill, will create scads of new and reinforced 
regulatory agencies. They will have to be 
managed well if those new programs are to 
succeed—and good managementis, sadly, 
neither a government specialty nor a prior- 
ity for either political party. 


Democrats tend to be more interested in 
legislating than in managing. They come 
to office filled with irrational exuberance, 
pass giant fur balls of legislation—stuff 
that often sounds fabulous, in principle— 
and expect a stultified bureaucracy, bereft 
of the incentives and punishments of the 
private sector, to manage it all with the effi- 
ciency of a bounty hunter. This has always 
been the strongest conservative argument 
against government activism. Traditional- 
ly, Republicans were more concerned with 
good management than Democrats— 
until the Reagan era, when the “govern- 


Most bills are designed 
for passage, not 
implementation, and are 
stuffed with provisions 
inserted by lobbyists 


2 Klein 


_Management 101. Democrats care more 
about making laws than making them 
| work. That needs to change 


ment is the problem” mantra took hold. If 
| you don’t believe in government, you don’t 

bother much with governing efficiently. 
| You hire political cronies for jobs that 
professionals should be doing. Eventually, 
you wind up with the former head of the 
| Arabian Horse Association—the infamous 
Michael Brown—trying to organize fed- 
eral aid after Hurricane Katrina. 

But even if Republicans were intent 


on managing the necessary bureaucratic 
evils, and even if Democrats understood 
that making the government run bril- 
liantly was the key to building support for 
their programs, there would be problems 
inherent in the nature of the beast. Ina 
recent book about government efficiency, 
Harvard professors William Eggers and 
John O'Leary argue that most bills are 
designed for passage, not implementa- 
tion. They are stuffed with special provi- 
sions inserted by lobbyists and predatory 
politicians. They are empretzeled with 
circuitous funding mechanisms. It is no 
accident that most major, and even minor, 
pieces of legislation these days are blast- 
wall thick, running to thousands of pages. 
The government's natural hypercaution 
about scandal lays on another brutal layer 
of sclerosis: according to Peter Orszag, 
director of the Office of Management and 
Budget, it takes 150 days to hire anew em- 
ployee in the Cabinet departments. 

And then there is the nature of the 





bureaucracy itself. Three types of people 





tend to seek government work: idealists, 
those looking for sinecures and those 
| who want to build lucrative private-sector 
| careers based on their knowledge of gov- 
| ernment regulations. All three types pre- 
sent problems. There is a pretty good, but 
| not overpowering, reason government 
| workers are hard to fire: they need to be 
protected from political pressure. But that 
protection inevitably produces regulators 
who, as in a recent notorious case at the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
spend more time watching porn than rid- 
ing herd on Wall Street. Too many of their 
| colleagues who are not watching porn are 
building expertise that will enable them 
to beat the regulatory system when 
they exit the revolving door into pri- 
vate finance. Even the idealists, who 
are prominent in places like the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency (EPA), 
can cause trouble if they are naive 
and inflexible in their enforcement of 
rules and regulations. 


Bureausclerosis can be mitigated. 
Orszag learned his trade in the Con- 
gressional Budget Office, an agency 
known for a culture of excellence 
created by its first director, Alice Riv- 
lin, and reinforced by rewards and 
punishments that resemble those found 
in the private sector. And the Obama Ad- 
ministration has worked hard to manage 
its programs well: the stunning absence of 
corruption in the disbursement of stimu- 
lus funds is attributable, in large part, 

to Vice President Joe Biden's vigilance. 
Orszag says updating the government's 
antediluvian computer systems could in- 
crease efficiency dramatically. 

But the sheer number of new pro- 
grams to be managed, if the financial- 
reform package is added to the health 
care and stimulus initiatives, should 
give Democrats pause about trying to 
pass anything else this year—although 
Senator Graham, the lone Republican co- 
sponsor of the energy bill, makes a deft 
argument for passage: “If we don’t pass it, 
strict EPA carbon regulations will kick 
in. Our legislative vision will create mil- 
lions of green jobs, which is something 
regulators can’t do.” Absolutely right, 
but it will also create new taxes, which is 
something politicians can’t do. 8 
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SPECIAL REPORT | TIMES SQUARE 


Broadway 
Bomber 


College, job, suburban house: Faisal Shahzad seemed 
to be pursuing the American Dream. But the feds 
allege that he somehow got swept up in the ambitions 
of Pakistani militant groups 

BY HOWARD CHUA-EOAN 





F YOU WANTED TO DO A LOT OF DAMAGE 

with a well-rigged car bomb, the 

junction of West 45th Street and 

Broadway in midtown Manhattan, 

where Times Square narrows into 
an asphalt bottleneck, would be the place 
to pick. If the bomb planted in a green 
1993 Nissan Pathfinder SUV on the eve- 
ning of May 1 had exploded, here’s what 
would have happened, according to re- 
tired New York police department bomb- 
squad detective Kevin Barry. The car 
would have turned into a “boiling liquid 
explosive.” The propane tanks that the 
bomb comprised would have overheated 
and ignited into “huge blowtorches” that 
could have been ejected from the vehicle. 
The explosion, lasting only a few sec- 
onds, would have created a thermal ball 
wide enough to swallow up most of the 
intersection. A blast wave would have 
rocketed out in all directions at speeds 
of 12,000 to 14,000 ft. per sec. (3,700 to 
4,300 m per sec.); hitting the surround- 
ing buildings, the wave would have 


bounced off and kept going, as much as 
nine times faster than before. Anyone 
standing within 1,400 ft. (430 m)—about 
five city blocks—of the explosion would 
have been at risk of being hit by shrapnel 
and millions of shards of flying glass. The 
many who died would not die prettily. A 
Time reporter familiar with the ravages 
of car bombs in Baghdad describes how 
victims appeared to be naked because a 
fireball melted their clothing onto the 
surface of their skin. 

Such horrors did not come to New 
York for what you might call a New 
York reason. Amid all the bumping and 
crowding and hustling that makes Times 
Square what it is hides a resident network 
of people who watch one another’s backs. 
On one corner, Lance Orton sells T-shirts 
at his stall; across the street is fellow Viet- 
nam vet Duane Jackson, a handbag and 
scarf vendor. Rallis Gialaboukis has his 
hot-dog cart next to Jackson. And then 
there’s Bullet, the homeless guy who 
darts from stall to stall, chatting every- 
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At dawn on Sunday, the SUV is towed to a police lab 


one up. Their collective alarms went off 
when smoke started coming out of the 
Pathfinder, left with its engine running 
in front of a phone booth, already con- 
spicuous because it was illegally parked 
in a bus lane. The cops were called in; 
the area was evacuated. And the city 
that never sleeps had one more reason to 
thank its street-level heroes who always 
seem to stay wide awake. 

In the immediate aftermath, there 
was a reasonable desire to concentrate 
on the amateurish nature of the bomb 
attempt allegedly carried out by Faisal 
Shahzad, 30, a naturalized U.S. citizen 
from Pakistan. A gun locker inside the 
SUV, for example, contained fertilizer 
that was incapable of exploding. But skill 
is one thing, intentions another. Given 
the mayhem that could have resulted 
from his actions, it is hard to avoid the 
conclusion that Shahzad’s aims were 
consistent with those of the global jihadi 
movement. The bomb in Times Square, 
it looks pretty clear, was not the work of 
some addlebrained nut job. It was terror 
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Times Square is evacuated and cordoned off 


ism: an attempt, for political reasons, to 
kill Americans. Lots of them. 
Combating terrorism demands the 
highest skills of law-enforcement agen 
cies, and in the case of the Times Square 
bomber, those agencies did their job. Less 
than 54 hours after the heroes of 45th 
Street had seen something and said some 
thing to the police, Shahzad was taken 
into custody. The SUV had a decoy license 
plate, and its vehicle identification number 
(VIN), usually on the dashboard, had been 
removed. But the NYPD found the VIN on 
another part of the vehicle. Investigators 
quickly established that the Pathfinder had 
been bought for $1,300 in cash and found 
the seller who had posted an ad for it on 
line. The details of the sale led to a dispos 
able cell phone allegedly used by Shahzad 
tocallastore in Pennsylvania that sold fire- 
works similar to the ones found in the SUV. 
With his identity established, the U.S. 
Customs and Border Protection agency put 
Shahzad’s name on the no-fly list Monday 
afternoon, May 3. Still, he nearly got away. 
The FBI apparently lost track of him that 


same day. By that night, Shahzad was driv 
ing to John F. Kennedy International Air 
port in New York City, using a cell phone 
to order a ticket to Dubai on Emirates air 
lines, which had not yet noted the updated 
no-fly list. He boarded Emirates Flight 2or, 
but before it could leave the gate, just af 
ter midnight, it was stopped, and agents 
entered to take Shahzad into custody. His 
Isuzu was found in an airport parking lot; 
it contained a gun. U.S. Attorney General 
Eric Holder went on TV at 1:30 a.m. to an 
nounce the arrest. 

In another press conference, Holder said 
Shahzad was cooperating with authorities 
and had admitted to driving the Pathfinder 
into Times Square and trying to detonate it. 
The official complaint filed in the South 
ern District of New York charged Shahzad 
with several counts of attempting to deto 
nate a weapon of mass destruction. It also 
said Shahzad had confessed to receiving 
bombmaking training in Waziristan, part 
of Pakistan’s tribal regions along its fron 
tier border with Afghanistan. 

The itinerary of Shahzad’s life opened 








Holder, announcing Shahzaa’s arrest 


him to a host of potentially dangerous in 
fluences. Government sources in Pakistan 
say Faisal Shahzad was born in 1979 near 
Peshawar, the capital of the region where 
Islamabad has waged a ferocious war with 
the local version of the Taliban. Indeed, 
shortly after the incident in Times Square, 
Pakistan's Tehrik-e-Taliban claimed it was 
behind the plot—a boast Pakistani intelli 
gence sources consider bluster. Islamabad 
appeared more concerned with contacts 
Shahzad may have had when he lived in 
Karachi, Pakistan’s dangerous port city, 
among them Jaish-e-Muhammad, a mili 
tant organization that played a role in the 
2001 attack on India’s Parliament, and 
Lashkar-e-Taiba, the group accused of stag 
ing the 2008 siege of Mumbai. Both groups 
are deeply involved in the fate of Kashmir, 
a region contested by Pakistan and India. 

Yet for all the links to his troubled 
homeland, Shahzad’s journey could have 
been that of any other immigrant in 
search of the American Dream. Shahzad 
received a student visa to the U.S. in De 
cember 1998 and, shortly after, arrived 
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The NYPD robot that smashed into the SUV 





The home Shahzad lost to foreclosure 


to get a computer-science degree at the 
University of Bridgeport in Connecticut. 
He then got an M.B.A. and worked for a 
financial company in nearby Stamford. 
Shahzad and his wife Huma, an Ameri 
can citizen, bought a one-family house for 
$273,000 in Shelton, Conn., an almost pic 
ture-book American suburb with white 


picket fences, colonials with front porches, 


kids trotting off to school buses and golden 
retrievers prancing on perfectly trimmed 
front yards. One neighbor, Helen Caval 
laro, remembers how Shahzad’s wife 


“We haven’t bent 
[the terrorists’| 
determination one 
bit, but these 
are smaller, lower- 
quality efforts.’ 


BRIAN JENKINS, RAND CORP. 
TERRORISM EXPERT 





would wear “traditional clothes” but says 
that “didn’t bother us at all.” In April 2009, 
Shahzad became an American citizen. 

Then something happened. The cou 
ple apparently could not keep up with 
mortgage payments and other loans. 
In June, Shahzad quit his job, and their 
house went into foreclosure. The couple, 
who had two children, moved to Sheri 
dan Street in Bridgeport, a neighborhood 
surrounded by factories and occupied, 
as Bridgeport mayor Bill Finch says, by 
“working-class, working-poor people.” 
The homes have metal, not picket, fenc 
es; several have graffiti sprayed on them. 
People keep to themselves. Even after his 
arrest, barely any of his neighbors could 
remember who Shahzad was. 

Last summer, Shahzad traveled to Paki 
stan with his wife and children. There, the 
U.S. government says, he attended a mili 
tant training camp. His family apparently 
remained in Pakistan after he flew back to 
the U.S. in February. The record of his re 
turn on a one-way ticket provides the only 
indication that American officials were 
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suspicious of Shahzad’s activities: he was 
pulled aside at the airport for secondary 


screening and made to answer questions fea 

about where he had been while abroad. 

Representative Jane Harman, chair of the From Pa kista n 
Homeland Security Subcommittee on In 

telligence, said information gathered then 

was “critical” and eventually was “used oO io oe) p 

in his arrest.” But it was not conclusive 


enough to keep him from re-entering the 
U.S. and, a little more than two months 
later, carrying out his plot. 

Inept as it turned out to be, Shahzad’s 
assault on Times Square illustrates adown 
side of the U.S. war on terrorism. While the 
wars in Afghanistan and Iraq—and drones 
in Pakistan—have killed many would-be 
terrorists, those who continue to operate 
do so more independently. “These are pri 
marily one-offs,” says Brian Jenkins, a ter 
rorism expert at the Rand Corp., describing 
recent attacks in the U.S., including the one 
by U.S. Army Major Nidal Malik Hasan in 
Fort Hood, Texas, and the attempt by Umar 
Farouk Abdulmutallab to blow up a flight 
as it approached Detroit in December 2009. 
“That means there’s no warning.” 

vertheless, law enforcement re 
cently has managed to foil some of these 
individual actors, including the plot by 
Najibullah Zazi, an Afghan immigrant 
to the U.S., to blow up New York City sub 
way lines; Zazi was arrested in September 
2009. There were also FBI stings in Texas 
and Illinois last year that led to the ar 
rests of men who believed themselves 
part of al-Qaeda operations. “We haven't 
bent their determination one bit, but 
these are smaller, lower-quality efforts,” 
says Jenkins. “We have managed to break 
up their capability to conduct large-scale, \\ i 
centrally directed operations.” By using 
so-called lone wolves, says Jenkins, ter 
rorist groups lose the “opportunity to 
learn lessons and refine their skills.” Of 
the current crop of terrorists uncovered 
in the U.S., he says, “Clearly, there’s a 
quality-control problem.” 

Yet that’s no more than a small mercy. 
New York came desperately close on May 1 
to suffering an attack that could easily have 
claimed the lives of scores of people. As im 
ages of the smoking rubble of the World 
Trade Center recede into memory, New York 
ers could be forgiven for thinking—and 
hoping—that the long war against extrem 
ist Islamic terrorism is somehow drawing 
to a close. They have just relearned an old 
lesson: it’s not. —REPORTED BY CHRISTINA 
CRAPANZANO/BRIDGEPORT, OMAR WARAICH 
AND RANIA ABOUZEID/ISLAMABAD, LAURA 
FITZPATRICK AND BOBBY GHOSH/NEW 
YORK AND MASSIMO CALABRESI AND MARK 
THOMPSON/ WASHINGTON oi 
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0 longer satisfied with 
argeting India, Pakistan's 
extremist groups are 
taking direct aim at the 
US. and its allies 


BY BOBBY GHOSH 


OT LONG AGO, A BOMB ATTACK ON 
New York City’s Times Square 
would have had intelligence offi 
cials and terrorism experts check- 
ing off the usual suspects among 

the sources of terrorist plots against the U.S.— 
Afghanistan, Saudi Arabia, Iraq. But these days, 
says a top counterterrorism official, “when I 
hear of a terrorist plot, | can count back from 
10, and before I get to zero, someone will bring 
up the P word.” 

That's P for Pakistan. 

Over the past couple of years, more plots 
against U.S. targets have emanated from or 
had a strong connection to Pakistan than 
any other country. Says the counterterrorism 
official, who was briefed on the hunt for the 
Times Square bomber but is not authorized to 
speak with the media: “It was totally predict 
able that the smoking Pathfinder would lead 


Dark designs Fighters with Tehrik-e-Taliban 
Pakistan gather April 23 in the north of the country. 
The TTP has threatened to mount attacks on U.S. soil 
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Rogues’ 

Gallery. 

Lured to 

jihad in 

Pakistan 
Faisal Shahzad 
The Connecticut 
resident has 
confessed to the 
attempted Times 
Square bombing 





to someone with Pakistan in his past.” 

Nor would it come as a surprise if it 
were revealed that Faisal Shahzad, who 
has claimed to investigators that he was 
working alone, was in fact linked to an 
ever lengthening list of extremist groups 
operating in Pakistan’s northern wilds. 
These groups, whose attacks had long been 
confined to the Indian subcontinent, are 
now emerging as a deadly threat to the 
U.S. and its allies. As the core of al-Qaeda, 
led by Osama bin Laden, wilts under the 
constant pounding from the CIA's Preda- 
tor drone campaign, Pakistani groups are 
mounting operations deep into the West. 

Such groups as Tehrik-e-Taliban Paki- 
stan (TTP) and Lashkar-e-Taiba (LeT) 
have not yet notched major successes 
against U.S. targets to match Hizballah’s 
bombings in 1980s Lebanon or al-Qaeda’s 
destruction of two U.S. embassies in Afri- 
ca in 1998. But they have lately mounted 
operations of great audacity and sophis- 
tication. LeT has been operating in Eu- 
rope for at least a decade, initially raising 
funds from the large Pakistani diaspora 
in countries like Britain and France and 
later recruiting volunteers for the jihad 
against Western forces. At least one of 
the plotters of the 2005 London subway 
bombings was an LeT trainee, and British 
investigators believe the group has been 
connected to other plots in the U.K. 

The TTP, which claimed credit for 
Shahzad’s failed bombing, was behind 
the suicide bombing that killed seven 
CIA agents in Afghanistan late last year. 
And in 2008, in the most spectacular at- 
tack by a Pakistani-based group on West- 
ern targets, LeT bombed and shot up a 
railway station, a hospital, two five-star 
hotels and a Jewish center in Mumbai, 
killing more than 160 people, includ- 
ing six Americans. Afterward, Indian 
authorities scanning a computer belong- 
ing to one of the Mumbai plotters found 
a list of 320 targets worldwide; only 20 
were Indian. 

Now, security officials fear, Pakistani 
jihadis are spreading their operations 


David Coleman Headley and Tahawwur 
Hussain Rana The two Chicago-area 
men confessed to plotting an attack 
on a Danish newspaper. Headley also 


confessed to helping LeT plan its 2008 
Mumbai attacks 





across the Atlantic, recruiting U.S. citizens 
to their cause just as Britons were recruit- 
ed a decade ago. If that assessment proves 
accurate, the Times Square bomb plot 
could be the first of more to come. 


An Evolving Threat 
WHAT ARE THE WELLSPRINGS OF PAKI- 
stani radicalism? In the 1980s, many 
fervently Islamic groups were set up in 
Pakistan to fight the Soviet occupation of 
Afghanistan. After the Soviet withdrawal 
in 1989, however, these groups and their 
spin-offs did not lay down their arms but 
instead turned their attention to Pakistan’s 
old enemy, India. Encouraged by Pakistani 
civilian, military and intelligence authori- 
ties, LeT, Jaish-e-Mohammed and others 
refashioned themselves as freedom fight- 
ers in the cause of Kashmir, the Himala- 
yan territory claimed by both India and 
Pakistan. Pakistani officials regarded the 
jihadis as a proxy in their conflict with In- 
dia, and Islamabad provided groups like 
LeT with land, funding and even military 
training, though it was understood that 
they could not attack targets in Pakistan 
or get involved in any operations against 
the U.S., Pakistan’s ally. Though there was 
some low-key cooperation between the 
Pakistani groups and al-Qaeda, it didn’t 
merit much attention from Washington. 

After the attacks of Sept. 11, 2001, 
however, the Bush Administration be- 
gan to look more closely into bin Laden’s 
alliances. Washington pressured the 
Pakistani government of General Pervez 
Musharraf to crack down on LeT, Jaish and 
others, which by then were on the State 
Department’s list of proscribed terrorist 
organizations. But the government in Is- 
lamabad allowed the groups to continue 
operations—in December 2001, LeT at- 
tacked the Indian Parliament in an auda- 
cious move that nearly brought the two 
countries to war—with only cosmetic 
changes to their names. LeT, for instance, 
merged with its charitable foundation, the 
Jamaat-ud-Dawah. 

Gradually, the Pakistani groups began 





Virginia Jihad Network 

From left: Masoud Ahmad Khan, Seifullah 
Chapman, Hamad Abdur Raheem and others 
were convicted in 2004-05 for, among other 
things, conspiring to provide assistance to LeT 
in the aftermath of the 9/11 attacks 


to broaden their targets beyond the Indian 
enemy. LeT propaganda, for instance, be- 
gan to focus on links, real and imagined, 
between India, Israel and the U.S. By the 
mid-2000s, the group’s leader, a former 
Islamic-studies professor named Hafiz 
Muhammed Saeed, began to call fora jihad 
against the West using language similar 
to those of the fatwas issued by bin Laden 
and other al-Qaeda leaders. LeT fighters be- 
gan to venture out of their comfort zone, 
joining the fighting in Iraq. 

At the same time, a new group of radi- 
cals, the TTP, had begun to emerge along 
Pakistan’s border with Afghanistan. 
While LeT, Jaish and other older groups 
were dominated by Pakistan’s majority 
Punjabi ethnic group, the TTP was over- 
whelmingly Pashtun, the dominant eth- 
nic group in Afghanistan. And the TTP 
never had any qualms about challeng- 
ing the Pakistani state as well as NATO 
troops in Afghanistan. In 2007 its leader, 
Baitullah Mehsud, ordered the assassi- 
nation of Benazir Bhutto and attacks on 
military targets; he also unleashed a wave 
of suicide bombings in Pakistani cities. 
While Pakistani authorities have contin- 
ued to take a somewhat tolerant view of 
the Punjabi groups, their attitude toward 
the TTP is another matter. The army be- 
gan to crack down on the group in 2008, 
and in the summer of 2009, a CIA drone 
took out Baitullah Mehsud. His successor, 
Hakimullah Mehsud, was thought to have 
been killed in another drone strike in Jan- 
uary, but he re-emerged last week to claim 
responsibility for the Times Square attack. 


Militants in Our Midst 

HOW PLAUSIBLE IS THAT? U.S, OFFICIALS 
were initially dismissive of the TTP’s 
claims but began to reconsider once it 
emerged that Shahzad had been trained 
in bombmaking at a camp in Waziristan, 
which is Mehsud’s stronghold. There is 
no doubt that the TTP and other Paki- 
stani groups are now recruiting among 
Americans. Last October, the FBI arrested 
a Pakistani American, David Coleman 
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Ehsanul Islam Sadequee and 
Syed Haris Ahmed 

U.S. citizens, they were charged 
last year for plotting attacks; 
both were jailed on terrorism- 
related charges 





Headley, and a Pakistani Canadian as- 
sociate, for plotting to attack the Copen- 
hagen offices of a Danish newspaper that 
had published cartoons of the Prophet 
Muhammad. More shockingly, the FBI 
said that Headley had been involved in 
the Mumbai attacks too (he had scoped 
out the hotels and the Jewish center for 
LeT) and was planning to bomb the U.S., 
British and Indian embassies in Dhaka, 
Bangladesh, before local authorities dis- 
covered the plot. In March, Headley plead- 
ed guilty to all charges; he is now waiting 
to be sentenced. 

The Headley revelations alarmed the 
Obama Administration’s security team. 
In January, Daniel Benjamin, the State De- 
partment’s top counterterrorism official, 
said in a speech to the Cato Institute in 
Washington that “very few things worry 
me as much as the strength and ambition 
of LeT.” The next month, Director of Na- 
tional Intelligence Dennis Blair told the 
Senate Select Committee on Intelligence 
that LeT was “becoming more of a direct 
threat ... placing Western targets in Eu- 
rope in its sights.” 

The TTP is certainly doing so. In 2008, 
it plotted to bomb the public-transport 
network in Barcelona, though the opera- 
tion was busted before it got much be- 
yond the planning phase. If Shahzad was 
indeed acting on Mehsud’s instructions, 
then the TTP has come closer to success- 
fully executing a large-scale operation on 
American soil than any group has since 
Sept. 11, 2001. 


Exporting Jihad 

IT’S FAIR TO SAY THAT MANY ANALYSTS RE- 
main skeptical of the ability of a group like 
the TTP to operate outside Pakistan and 
Afghanistan. Mehsud lacks the kinds of 
networks cultivated by the Punjabi groups 
among Pakistanis living in the West. The 
TTP’s fighters also tend to be poor, unso- 
phisticated peasants from the mountains, 
ill equipped for foreign assignments. Be- 
sides, Mehsud and his fighters now find 
themselves under attack from the air (the 
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The Virginia Five 
Five Virginia youths—Wagqir Hussein Khan, Ramy Zamzam, 
Umar Farooq, Ahmed Abdul Mini and Aman Hasan Yamer— 
were arrested in Pakistan last December for allegedly seeking 
jihadi training. The men, who deny the charges, are being tried in 
Pakistan for planning terrorist attacks in the region 


CIA drones) as well as on the ground (the 
Pakistani military) and may not have the 
freedom to think big. They’re much more 
likely to seek U.S. targets close at hand: in 
April, the TTP attacked the U.S. consulate 
in the Pakistani city of Peshawar. 

But the TTP is working on ways to ex- 
port terror. The group's training camps 
in Waziristan are a magnet for Western 
jihadis, including U.S. citizens. Once 
trained, some return home and become 
executors of the TTP’s global ambitions. 
It’s likely that the camps attended by 
both Najibullah Zazi, who confessed to 
planning attacks on the New York sub- 
way system last year, and Shahzad, the 
alleged Times Square bomber, were run 
by the TTP. Others will no doubt follow 
in their footsteps. Ashley Tellis, a South 
Asia expert at the Carnegie Endowment 


Pakistan’s 
Deadliest 
Terror Groups 


Lashkar-e-Taiba 

Once a government-backed Kashmiri 
independence movement, LeT now 
advocates global jihad, has a wide 
network of cells and attacks Western 
targets at home and abroad 


Tehrik-e-Taliban Pakistan 

A mainly Pashtun group, the TTP is 
behind most suicide bombings in 
Pakistan but has also struck Western 
targets; it claims credit for the failed 
Times Square bombing 


Jaish-e-Muhammad 

Once backed by the Pakistani military, 
Jaish sometimes bites its handlers; 

it twice tried to kill former President 
Pervez Musharraf 


Harakat ul Mujahideen 
Based mainly in Pakistani-controlled 
Kashmir, it is focused on India 


Lashkar Jhangvi 

Al-Qaeda's main franchise in Paki- 
stan, it has targeted foreigners within 
the country, attacking a five-star hotel 
and a visiting Sri Lankan cricket team 





for International Peace, says there’s no rea- 
son to doubt Mehsud’s determination to 
mount attacks in the U.S. “His group has 
taken very big hits from the drone cam- 
paign,” he says. “He’s looking for payback. 
We have to watch the TTP very carefully.” 

LeT has the same intent but much great- 
er capabilities. It has larger international 
networks and access to more sophisticated 
urban and educated recruits—people like 
Headley, who can move freely in Ameri- 
can society. Its foreign operations tend to 
be better planned, often in collaboration 
with other groups, like al-Qaeda and Jaish. 

Perhaps LeT’s greatest strength is the 
patronage it continues to receive from 
the Pakistani military and intelligence 
services. And it enjoys genuine popular- 
ity in large parts of the country, where it 
offers social services that the government 
cannot provide. After the devastating 
2005 earthquake in Pakistani-controlled 
Kashmir, LeT volunteers were often the 
first to arrive on the scene and provide 
valuable assistance. Like Hizballah in 
Lebanon, LeT and other Punjabi jihadist 
groups wield a combination of military 
and political power that makes them prac- 
tically untouchable. 

How can the Pakistani groups be com- 
batted? Bruce Riedel, a counterterrorism 
expert at the Brookings Institution in 
Washington, says the Administration’s 
best bet is to launch a “global takedown” 
of Pakistani jihadi cells outside Pakistan, 
especially in Britain, the U.S. and the 
Middle East. “These external bases are the 
most threatening to us, much more than 
their operations in Pakistan,” he says. As 
British authorities—who have had more 
experience with this challenge than those 
in the U.S.—know very well, such a take- 
down involves long, hard work by a host 
of law-enforcement agencies. And while 
the good guys are increasing their capabili- 
ties and understanding of the threats fac- 
ing them, so are the bad guys. The Times 
Square bomb plot didn’t go as planned. But 
as Riedel says, “We can’t rely on them to be 
bad bombmakers forever.”  ] 
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Dead sea Clumps of oil formed in Louisiana’s Chandeleur Sound, part of a spill caused by an undersea well that has leaked millions of gallons of crude 


The Meaning of the Mess 


A blown oil well in the Gulf of Mexico creates an environmental 
catastrophe—but the accident could at last provide the impetus 
to craft an energy policy that is smart, pragmatic and green 


BY BRYAN WALSH 
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HE CREW OF THE DEEPWATER 
Horizon was ready to hit pay 
dirt. The massive rig—owned 
by the drilling company Trans- 
ocean and leased to the energy 

giant BP—was finishing up preparations 

to drill an oil well deep beneath the sur 
face of the Gulf of Mexico, about 50 miles 

(80 km) south of the Louisiana coast. It was 

familiar, dangerous work, and the rig had 

been there before: less than a year earlier, 
it had drilled the deepest oil and gas well 
ever, more than 35,000 ft. (10,700 m) be- 
neath water and rock. Late on the evening 
of April 20, however, something went terri- 
bly wrong. An explosion rocked the rig, ig 
niting a massive fire. Eleven workers were 
killed in the inferno, and 17 more were in- 
jured. Within two days, while Coast Guard 
ships were still searching fruitlessly for 
survivors, the ruined Horizon sank, drag- 
ging its equipment and pipes to the bottom 
of the ocean, 5,000 ft. (1,500 m) below. 
Terrible as the loss of life and property 
were, they were just the beginning. An 
accident this severe could easily cause a 
rupture in the pipes that carry oil to the 
surface, but there were fail-safe devices 
in place to seal the well before that could 
happen. Those devices, however, did fail, 
and officials soon realized that thousands 
of barrels of petroleum—and perhaps far 
more—were spilling into the Gulf. Every 
effort by BP—which is financially respon- 
sible for the spill—to stanch the flow of 
crude from the fractured well failed. An 
oil slick formed on the surface and grew 
by the day, drifting inexorably toward the 
coast of Louisiana, home to vulnerable 
marshes and wetlands, and the most pro 
ductive fishery in the lower 48 states. 
More than two weeks after the acci- 
dent, no easy way to close off the well has 
been found, and it has become clear that 
what started as an oil spill has become an 
uncontrolled gusher with economic, po- 
litical and social consequences as far as the 
eye can see, The slick—a morphing mass 


‘We need to address 
the underlying 
issue, and that’s our 
dependence on oil.’ 


LISA MARGONELLI, DIRECTOR, 
THE NEW AMERICA FOUNDATION'S 
ENERGY POLICY INITIATIVE 
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of at least 2,000 sq. mi. (5,200 sq km) as of 
May 3 and changing every day—threatens 
to kill wildlife and wreck the fishing in- 
dustry along nearly 1,300 miles (2,100 km) 
of coastline. Scientists worry that ocean 
currents could carry the oil around the tip 
of Florida to the beaches of the East Coast. 
President Obama, not given to overstate- 
ment, called the scene unfolding in the 
Gulf a “massive and potentially unprec 
edented environmental disaster.” 

The damage won't be measured just in 
environmental and economic costs; there 
could be political blowback for Obama 
and not just because his Administration 
will surely be judged on its response to a 
Louisiana disaster, just as the last one was. 
Less than a month before the explosion, 
the President announced support for ex 
panded offshore drilling as part of his ener- 
gy policy. But even before any newly spilled 
oil has hit the shoreline, environmental 
groups and some coastal Democrats have 
seized on the accident as a reason to block 
any new drilling. The extent of the Hori 
zon catastrophe—in a worst-case scenario, 
it would easily surpass the nearly 11 mil 
lion gal. of oil spilled by the Exxon Valdez 
in 1989—is proof, critics say, that offshore 
drilling is inherently risky. 

“This will kill any plan to expand 
offshore drilling for the next decade,” 
Michael Brune, executive director of the 
Sierra Club, declared flatly. Brune may be 
right. On May 4, Florida Senator Bill Nel 
son threatened to filibuster any climate 
and energy bill that expands offshore drill- 
ing. But if that’s the legacy of the Horizon 
spill, it will be a wasted opportunity. Too 
often the U.S. has let its energy policy be 
driven by the emotion of disasters, rather 
than by smart, long-term and realistic 
decisionmaking. “Drill here, drill now” 
was asimpleminded slogan. But “Drill no- 
where, drill never” isn’t much better. 

The facts are much more complex than 
bumper-sticker slogans admit. The U.S. 
needs energy—lots and lots of energy— 
and 37.1% of it is currently supplied by oil. 
As the population expands and the policy 
decisions and technological innovations 
needed to make the switch to green, re 
newable energy sources lag, thirst for the 
stuff is only going to grow. Critics have 
long lamented that when it comes to en- 
ergy policy, 9/11 was an opportunity for 
the country to have an honest debate about 
the choices it needs to make if it’s ever go- 
ing to break its addiction to oil. “We need 
to address the underlying issue,” says Lisa 
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Margonelli, director of the New America 
Foundation’s Energy Policy Initiative, “and 
that’s our dependence on oil.” Havingana 
tional conversation now—an adult one 

is the only way forward. 


What Went Wrong 

WHEN DAVID RAINEY, BP’S VICE PRESIDENT 
of exploration for the Gulf of Mexico, ap 
peared before the Senate last November, 
he hada simple message: Offshore drilling 
is safe and reliable. New rules proposed by 
the Interior Department that would have 
tightened regulations on offshore explora 
tion were unnecessary. “I think we need 
to remember that (offshore drilling] has 
been going on for the last 50 years, and it 
has been going on in a way that is both 
safe and protective of the environment,” 
Rainey said at the time. 


Not quite, as it turns out. Investiga 
tors are still exploring exactly what went 
wrong on the Deepwater Horizon, but the 
catastrophe seems to have been the result 
of a cascading series of failures—and too 
little oversight. Rigs are equipped with 
blowout preventers, 40-ft.-high (12 m) 
stacks of machinery with multiple hydrau 
lic valves that are designed to seal a well 
should anything go wrong. Crew members 
on the Horizon couldn't activate the blow 
out preventer, anda deadman’s switch that 
should have kicked in when control of the 
rig was lost failed as well. One safety fea 
ture the Horizon did not have is an acous 
tic switch, an additional backup that can 
activate the blowout preventer remotely. 
Regulators don’t mandate them in the U.S., 
though they are effectively required in na 
tions like Brazil and Norway. 
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When the rig sank, the riser—the 
pipe that runs from the wellhead to the 
surface—fell as well, kinking as it did and 
causing three breaks, from which thou 
sands of barrels of oil are leaking each 
day. “There were multiple chances to stop 
this,” says Malcolm Spaulding, a professor 
of ocean engineering at the University of 
Rhode Island. “And they all failed.” 

It will take time to figure out if that 
failure resulted from some negligence on 
the part of BP, one of the other companies 
involved with the construction of the rig 
or, frankly, something closer to what Texas 
Governor Rick Perry suggested: an “act of 
God.” For now, BP and the government 
have more pressing concerns. Until they 
figure out a way to seal the blown well, the 
oil will keep gushing. And the location of 
the drill site—a mile (1.6 km) below the 





Disaster politics Obama pledged an “all hands 
on deck” response to the oil spill, but the real test 
will come on energy policy 


surface, where the pressure is more than 
a ton per square inch—means that all the 
work needs to be done remotely. It’s like per 
forming “open-heart surgery at 5,000 feet 
[1,500 m] in the dark with robot-controlled 
submarines,” as BP America head Lamar 
McKay told ABC News on May 2. 

So far, all the robots’ efforts to activate 
the blowout preventer and shut the well 
have failed, leaving BP with two options: 
one fast but unproven and one slow but 
sure. The company will try to place 7o-ton 
“domes”—shedlike structures, really 
over each of the leaks in the broken riser. 
These should catch the rising oil, allowing 
it to be pumped to a waiting drill ship on 
the surface. If the strategy works, the spill 
could be stopped in a week or so. The prob 
lem: this technique has never been tried at 
such depths, For that reason, the company 
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willalso begin drilling a relief well that will 
allow the leaking well to be sealed with 
dense liquid. That’s a proven way to curtail 
ablowout, butit’s likely to take at least three 
months—by which time millions of barrels 
of oil would have escaped. “The first thing is 
tostop this thing at the source,” Coast Guard 
Admiral Thad Allen, the top official forspill 
response, told reporters on May 1. “The con- 
tinued leakage of anything for that period 
of time is going to cause an extraordinary 
amount of problems for us.” 


The Oil's Toll 

THE LEAK WILL GIVE THE GOVERNMENT 
untold headaches, of course, and it will 
most likely cost BP billions. But it’s people 
like Charles Robin III, a fifth-generation 


‘A major oil spill 
could put in jeopardy 
our best chance to 
get off oil. That’d 

be ironic.’ 


—STEVE COCHRAN, DIRECTOR, THE 
ENVIRONMENTAL DEFENSE FUND’S 
NATIONAL CLIMATE CAMPAIGN 


shrimper on the Louisiana coast, who will 
really suffer. Robin’s livelihood—like that 
of thousands of Gulf Coast fishermen— 
could be ruined by the spill. The National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration 
has banned fishing in much of the Gulf in 
response to the accident, and by May 2 the 
oil had made its way to within miles of Rob- 
in’s home on the Mississippi Delta. “Katrina 
dug a hole for us,” he said, sipping a glass of 
sweet tea on his 52-ft. (16m) boat Ellie Marga- 
ret. “We're laying in this grave, trying to get 
out, and this spill comes along.” 

Fishermen are not the only ones threat- 
ened: the very coastline of the Gulf and the 
rich variety of wildlife that depends on it are 
also endangered. The bayous and beaches 
of Louisiana—home to about 40% of the 
coastal wetlands in the continental U.S— 
are uniquely vulnerable to an oil spill, es- 
pecially during the spring breeding season. 
Oil would be toxic to fish, shrimp and oys- 
ters, while shorebirds that come into con- 
tact with the crude can end up smothered. If 
the spill makes its way into the Mississippi 
Delta, it could soak deeply into the sponge- 
like marshes, and cleaning those wetlands 
would be far more difficult than the work 
on the rocky beaches of Alaska’s Prince 
William Sound, where the Exxon Valdez ran 


aground in 1989. Even the methods used to 


battle the spill could end up backfiring: the 
dispersants being sprayed on the oil slick 
break up the crude, speeding evaporation, 
but the chemicals can be toxic to some ma- 
rine life. “On an index of 1 to 10 for vulner- 
ability, it’s a definite 10,” says Wes Tunnell, 
amarine biologist at Texas A&M University. 

If the oi] drifts into the aptly named Loop 
Current, a surge of warm water that circu- 
lates in the eastern Gulf of Mexico, it could 
begin a much feared trip around the south- 
ern tip of Florida and northward, where the 
Keys, the Everglades and the beaches of the 
East Coast of the U.S. lie exposed. 

The only sure way to prevent all that 
from happening will be to bandage the 
bleeding well before the oil chokes the Gulf 
and to defend the coast in the meantime. 
Thousands of personnel—many of them 
volunteers—have been mobilized as part 
of the response, and more than 500,000 ft. 
(152,000 m) of boom has been deployed to 
shield the coastline. BP is also trying what's 
known as an in situ burn, corralling the 
slick with booms and setting it on fire. So 
far the weather has been the sole piece of 
good luck the workers have enjoyed, as 
winds and currents have kept the oil from 
making landfall, giving authorities time 
to bolster their preparations, like an army 


fortifying against an invasion. “We've 
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WHAT'S AT STAKE 
The gushing crude 
threatens one of the 
nation’s most diverse 
ecosystems, home to 
hundreds of species 
of wildlife, and an 
economy sustained by 
the most productive 
fishery in the 
continental U.S. 


CONTAINMENT 
BOOMS 


More than 100 miles 
(as of May 5) of 
floating barriers have 
been laid to surround 
and redirect surface 
oil. Contained oil can 
be removed with 
skimmers 


DISPERSANTS 

Nearly 200,000 
gal. (as of May 5) of 
chemicals have been 
applied on the surface 
and directly at the 
leak site to break up 
slicks. But the 
dispersants can be 
toxic to wildlife 


been really lucky in many ways,” says 
Nancy Kinner, co-director of the Coastal 
Response Research Center at the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire. “But people need 
to understand—once there is oil released, 
there will be damage eventually.” 

Indeed, as long as the oil keeps leak 
ing, fighting the spill on the surface will 
be a holding action at best. For environ 
mentalists horrified by the sight of the 
damage—which is occurring despite 
BP’s reassurances to the government in 
2009 that “no significant adverse impacts 
{would be] expected” from a spill even if it 
happened—thisis the last straw. Hence the 
MoveOn.org commercial released on May 3 
that called on Obama to ban new offshore 
drilling and the sympathetic ear such de 
mands are getting from some Democrats 
in Congress. “I will make it short and to the 
point,” said Senator Nelson at a May 4 press 
conference. “The President’s proposal for 
offshore drilling is dead on arrival.” 


Outsourcing Offshore 

REACTIONS LIKE THIS ARE WHERE 
political argument usually begins in the 
U.S.—and, increasingly, where it stops. Al 
ready, greens and industry, Democrats and 
Republicans appear to be digging in for the 
usual siege. Offshore drilling was meant to 
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Relief 


Stopping 
the leaks 


CONTAINMENT 
DOMES 

Massive four-story 
shedlike structures 
will be installed over 
the leak sites to 
funnel oil up a 
5,000-ft. riser to a 
ship at the surface 





BLOWOUT PREVENTER 
Underwater robots are 
trying to trigger a 
fail-safe valve that was 
designed to seal off 
the wellhead 
automatically during 
an emergency 


RELIEF WELL 
A second well will be 


the original. A heavy 
liquid will then be 
pumped down the 
borehole to stem the 
leak. This process 
could take two to 
three months 


Some 

reports say 

the reservoir 

contains 

tens of OTHER 
DISASTERS 


millions 
of barrels 
of oil 


The latest spill's 
impact could 
rival those of 
major incidents 
in the past 
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COULD IT 
HIT FLORIDA? 


The Guilf's Loop 
Current could sweep 
the oil south toward 
the Florida Keys—the 
site of the continent's 
only living barrier 
reef—and up the 
East Coast 
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bea bridge to conservatives, to get them on 
board with climate and energy legislation. 
A new moratorium could end that possi- 
bility. “A major oil spill could put in jeop- 
ardy our best chance to get off oil,” says 
Steve Cochran, director of the Environ- 
mental Defense Fund's National Climate 
Campaign, “That'd be ironic.” 

Environmentalists’ arguments that the 
U.S. needs to get off oil fast are right—to 
a point. No one pretends that relying on 
an energy source that fouls the planet, 
enriches petro-dictators, routinely desta- 
bilizes economies and, oh yes, is running 
out isa smart business model. The Interna- 
tional Energy Agency expects global oil de- 
mand to grow 24% between now and 2030, 
which means that the race to drink up 
petroleum will only accelerate—driving 
prices up accordingly. 

But if not oil, what? The 37.1% share 
of American energy that is supplied by 
petroleum dwarfs the 7.3% generated by 
renewable sources—and most of that is 
hydroelectric and biomass, including eth- 
anol, not wind or solar. (Coal, natural gas 
and nuclear make up the rest.) It will take 
years—perhaps decades—until renewables 
represent more than a tiny share of the en- 
ergy mix, and in the meantime America 
needs to keep the lights on and the factories 
humming. Even if the analysts are under- 
estimating the growth of green energy by 
orders of magnitude—not impossible, given 
their shaky track record—it doesn’t change 
the essential supremacy of oil. Green advo- 
cates were ecstatic to see the approval of the 
170-megawatt Cape Wind offshore wind- 
power project in Massachusetts last month, 
but it would take 3,000 offshore wind proj- 
ects of that size to meet projected U.S. elec- 
tricity demand by 2030—almost one plant 
every two days. “People really do not have 
a grip on the size and scale of our existing 
energy system and our dependence on hy- 
drocarbons,” says John Hofmeister, a former 
Shell executive and the author of the new 
book Why We Hate the Oil Companies. 

One answer to the problem has been 
to try to split the difference between en- 
ergy needs and environmental needs. In 
terms of offshore drilling, that means go- 
ing where the oil is, as long as it’s off the 
coast of other countries, not our own— 


Oil Spill in the Gulf of Mexico 
For ongoing coverage of the crisis, 
go to time.com/oil_ spill 





effectively making NIMBYism (not in my 
backyard) part of U.S. energy policy. The 
practice began in 1969, when a blowout 
on a well 6 miles (10 km) off the coast of 
Southern California spilled about 100,000 
bbl. of oil into the Pacific, fouling the 
beaches of Santa Barbara. The accident oc- 
curred just as the nascent environmental 
movement was taking off, and the public 
and political reaction was powerful. No 
new rigs were permitted off the Pacific and 
Atlantic coasts after that, but existing ones 
were grandfathered in. 

That's led to subtle energy hypocrisy. 
New Jersey’s Senators, for example, may 
use their influence to keep offshore drill- 
ing away from the Garden State’s beaches, 
but no one presses the state’s residents 
to give up the 230 million bbl. of oil they 
burned in 2008 alone. It’s only in the Gulf 
of Mexico, whose waters yield nearly a 
third of U.S.-produced oil, and resource 
rich Alaska that a moratorium on offshore 
drilling has never been considered. 

The result has been an outsourcing of 
America’s offshoring to countries like Ka 
zakhstan and Angola, which are rapidly be- 
coming the world’s new oil powers. Their 
fields may hold billions of barrels of petro 
leum, but their environmental standards 
are nonexistent. Nigeria—a petro-state that 
produces more than 2 million bbl. of oil a 
day (alittle more than 10% of U.S. daily con- 
sumption)—has spills equal to that of the 
Exxon Valdez about every year. “We offshore 
all the negative aspects of oil extraction,” 
says New America’s Margonelli. “There’s a 
huge mass of consumers in the U.S. whojust 
want oil to be cheap and don’t want to think 
about the externalities.” And who don’t care 
about oil spills off the west coast of Africa. 


What Obama Should Do 

IF A PRESIDENT WHO PRIDES HIMSELF ON 
his ability to recognize teachable moments 
wants to seize this one, he needs to begin 
the lesson by explaining the folly of NIMBY 
to America’s greens and then to follow that 
with another reminder to the “Drill, baby, 
drill” chorus of why opening up every inch 
of the country and coastline to rigs is equal 
ly foolish. It would fail not only as environ- 
mental policy but as economic policy too, 
since petroleum is a commodity traded on 
a global market, which means that all the 
world’s extracted oil is essentially poured 
into a single pot from which everyone 
draws. Even a greatly expanded offshore 
program would thus reduce the price of gas- 
oline by only a few cents over the long term. 
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The next step isto putin place truly com 
prehensive energy and climate legislation, 
laws that could slap a price of some sort 
on fossil fuels while channeling serious 
funds toward clean-energy research and 
deployment. Whether in the form of a tax, 
cap-and-trade or some other mechanism, 
pricing carbon has long been a nonstarter 
in Washington, but that needs to change. 
And if you think the U.S. is already invest- 
ing real money in green tech, think again. 
It spends a little more than $18 billion on 
research and investment in clean energy, 
while China spends more than $34 billion. 

Additional offshore drilling would 
have to be a part of the new policy mix too. 
Since the Gulf disaster, the White House 
has backed away from its earlier openness 
to the idea, waiting on the Interior Depart- 
ment’s investigation before deciding how to 
proceed. One approach would be to autho- 
rize some new drilling but withtoughened 2 


regulation and a lot of new strings. Right 
now, for example, there’s a tiny 8¢-a-barrel 
tax on oil companies that goes into a clean 
up reserve. What if that tax could be raised 
significantly, with the stipulation that it go 
toward clean-energy research and develop 
ment? A tax of $2 per barrel on all the oil 
produced and imported into the U.S. could 
provide around $15 billion a year of inde 
pendent funding for alternative power and 
environmental causes—and it would be 
done on the back of the wealthy industry 
responsible for disasters like Deepwater 
Horizon. “Environmentalists might be 
willing to take that risk [on new offshore 
drilling] if it can become a viable source 
of alternative revenue,” says Matthew 
Kotchen, an environmental economist at 
Yale University. “It’s what you do with that 
money that matters.” 

On the flip side, the U.S. needs to fast 
track the development of alternative-energy 
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projects and do so ruthlessly. Cape Wind 
in Massachusetts is a good example, but it 
came after nine years of legal battles, partly 
from local environmentalists who don’t 
want their view spoiled—a shortsighted po 
sition if ever there was one. The lesson New 
Englanders and the rest of the country need 
to learn is that given the scale of the coming 
energy demand—coupled with the need to 
reduce carbon emissions—NIMBY is dead. 
Americans have to get used to the idea of 
some energy production, both conventional 
and renewable, in their real and metaphori 
cal backyards. And energy efficiency and 
conservation—much of which can be ac 
complished with nimble regulatory action 
like the increase in auto-mileage standards 
put in place this year—can reduce the need 
for new power, whether it comes from oil 
rigs or wind turbines. Congestion pricing 

a policy already used successfully in cities 
like London—could help reduce traffic 
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Looking for damage Wildlife-management 
experts collect samples of marsh life near 
Venice, La., a patch of delta in the path of the oil 


in crowded cities and provide money for 
public-transit systems now starved of funds. 

There are signs that the President is al 
ready thinking this way. “Oil is going to be 
a part of it,” says Carol Browner, the White 
House czar for climate and energy, speak 
ing about Administration policies going 
forward. “But it doesn’t change the fact we 
need a comprehensive energy plan that can 
lessen our dependence on oil and help invest 
in clean energy.” 

That’s trademark Obama—policies 
that are both pragmatic and potentially 
visionary, and guaranteed to annoy both 
sides a bit. It won't be easy. Energy poli 
cy, like so much else in the country, has 
been set to drift for too long. But the mo 
ment is there for the taking, a chance for 
something worthwhile to rise out of the 
muck still bubbling up from the floor of 
the Gulf of Mexico.——-WITH REPORTING BY 
STEVEN GRAY/VENICE, LA. i 
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Gold Fated 


Believers in economic doom have pushed gold past $1,100 
an ounce. But the metal has made as many fools as fortunes 


BY DAVID VON DREHLE 


NE PARTICULARLY GRIM DAY IN THE MIDDLE OF THE 

financial collapse, as the value of my retirement ac 

count plummeted like Wile E. Coyote offa cliff, my 

brother asked me if I had considered buying gold. 

Without thinking, I said, “I’m not quite ready to 
dig a bunker in the backyard.” Which was a silly thing to say 
about a perfectly reasonable investment, one that has appealed to 
figures as diverse as Cleopatra, King Midas, the Rothschilds and 
the villain in Goldfinger. On reflection, though, what struck me 
was that my brother immediately got what I was saying. Gold is 
an element, it’s a commodity, but it is also, for many people, an 
extreme political statement. When you are no longer willing to 
buy anything they’re telling you to, that’s the time to buy gold. 
Don’t hunker down for the apocalypse without it. 

Gold is the color of anxiety, a hedge against fear. Its price tends 
to soar when times are stormy and crash when the rainbows 
reappear. Not surprisingly, when the subprime bubble burst in 
2007, a 21st century gold fever gripped the U.S. and convulsed the 
globe, prompting buy orders from kitchen-table investors as well 
as high-flying traders like David Einhorn of Greenlight Capital. 
Profits have spiked at gold-mining companies. 

High gold prices—north of $1,100 per ounce, roughly double 
the pre-crisis price—have pried open jewelry boxes from coast 
to coast, as would-be sellers decide that the sentimental value of 
old gifts and bygone bling is no match for quick cash. People have 
been trading in their rings, bracelets, necklaces and watches at 
pawnshops, jewelry stores and heavily promoted buying events 
in the conference rooms of suburban motels. Or you can monetize 
your memories in the comfort of your own living room, for just 
as suburban domesticity once begat the Tupperware party, fiscal 
chaos has now given us the gold party, at which friends gather to 
have their trinkets assayed by merchants bearing rolls of green. 
“As longas the price is up, people keep coming,” said Bob Jenkins, a 
Gold Stash for Cash party promoter based in Overland Park, Kans. 

There is nothing arbitrary about the grip of goldon the human 
imagination. It is an amazing metal. Gold can be pounded into 
a sheet so thin that light passes through it, yet the sheet doesn’t 
crack. Gold can be stretched into wires thinner than a human hair, 
yet those wires still conduct electricity beautifully. Implant it in 
a human body in the form of a medical device, and it will resist 
the growth of bacteria. Gold is beautiful, pliable, ductile, strong. 
The Stone Age, Bronze Age and Iron Age all came and went, but 
gold is forever. Contrast that with, say, collateralized debt obliga- 
tions, whatever those are, or the concept of collecting insurance on 
bad investments made by other people—so-called credit-default 
swaps. In a world of unreal investments, reality must finally have 
its day, and there is nothing more rea] than periodic-table element 
No. 79—favored shelter from the financial storm. 

This pattern isas oldas legal tender: goldis the contrary indicator 


of peace and prosperity. And the reason for this relationship is 
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Hard money Gold stored at the U.S. Mint in West Point, N.Y. 


simple. When it comes to money, gold is, well, the gold standard. As 
other forms of stored value—paper banknotes, government bonds, 
inked entries in bank ledgers—came into widespread use, they 
were understood to represent actual amounts of precious metal. 
Someone with a pocketful of paper could, if so moved, exchange 
it for actual gold. When times were good, very few people felt any 
desire to do so. Gold was heavy and cumbersome compared with 
paper money. However, when times looked bad, the abstract sym- 
bols of value tended to break away from the underlying metal, 
because a government facing a crisis could print banknotes or 
issue bonds a lot faster than it could find more gold. The result is 
inflation, which eats away at the value of money. A really badly 











run government, like those of Weimar Germany or modern-day 
Zimbabwe, might create so much money that it becomes virtually 
worthless; in Harare, you can meet homeless trillionaires. Gold, 
however, never goes to zero. The menace of inflation leads some 
conservatives, like Texas Congressman Ron Paul, to talk about 
gold-backed money as “honest” money, in contrast to the money we 
have in our pockets. The U.S. cutits last link to the goldstandard in 
1971, but it was effectively finished prior to World War I by aseries 
of credit shortages that led to bank panics. Gold may be honest, and 
tangible, but it is not nearly as powerful an economic tool as the 
more abstract forms of money that have taken its place. 

The miracles of the modern world weren't wrought by gold; 
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they were wrought in large part by abstract money, because it has 
an attribute that gold can’t mimic. It can grow. The Fed poured 
hundreds of billions of dollars into the economy to refloat it, 
backed not by gold but by the full faith and credit of the U.S. 

If everybody had to carry bags of precious metal around to buy 
things or if every ledger entry on a banker’s computer screen had 
to be backed by a gold barin a vault somewhere, economies would 
grow a lot more slowly or, in a panic, they would shrink. On the 
other hand, this engine revs only if people have faith that those 
ledger entries, those pixels, those scraps of green paper, represent 
actual value. Abstract money is an awesome thing—as long as 
people believe in it. But suppose that belief were to collapse one 
day and all the customers of the bank tried to empty their ac- 
counts at once. They would discover that the money wasn't there. 

On survivalist blogs and websites with names like Guns, 
Grub and Gold, they have a term for what will happen next: 
TEOTWAWKI, which stands for “the end of the world as we 
know it.” When that time comes, along with freeze-dried food 
and water-purification tablets and plenty of ammo, a person is 
going to need some gold in his camouflage pockets. “Tangibles 
trump conceptuals” is among the key precepts of leading surviv- 
alist author and blogger J.W. Rawles. “Modern fiat currencies are 
generally accepted but have essentially no backing,” he explains. 
“Because they are largely a by-product of interest-bearing debt, 
modern currencies are destined to inflation” and ultimately “to 
collapse.” Rawles advises investing first in farmland, next in 
“useful hand tools” and finally in precious metals like gold. 

Thus, as global finance has grown ever more complex, gold 
has become a badge of mistrust in the modern political economy. 
A stack of gold coins in your gun safe, as an online survivalist 
put it in an anonymous post, signals that you won't be caught 
flat-footed when FEMA opens concentration camps, or when 
the U.N. imposes the new world order, or when terrorists wipe 
out the grid, or when the Mayan prophecy comes true, or when 
Israel attacks Iran and World War III ensues. Gold dealers have 
clearly figured this out; they advertise heavily on the radio talk 
shows of such doomsday-minded libertarians as George Noory, 
Glenn Beck, Alex Jones and G. Gordon Liddy. 

The problem with doomsday investing is that it’s difficult to 
cash out. And you can be wrong for decades. An ounce of gold sold 
for $675 in January 1980. The price in January 2001: $265. The price 
of gold hasn’t gone up any lately, as the global economy slowly re- 
covers, and central bankers are serene about inflation. According 
to a blog on the Wall Street Journal’s website, gold has lost “luster” 
with China's government, and the International Monetary Fund 
is selling a big chunk of its stash. Is this the end of gold fever for 
now? That depends on which way the fear index goes. Here’s some 
thing to watch, though: on some survivalist blogs, a hot debate has 
recently opened, led by skeptics questioning the utility of gold. 
The smart play for the well prepared, they now argue, is silver. = 
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Shanghai 
Is Ready 
For its 


Close-Up 


China’s most glamorous 
city celebrates its return 
to the world stage with 
an eye-popping expo 


BY AUSTIN RAMZY/SHANGHAI 


HOU LIBO’S SHOW AT THE CAV 

ernous Shanghai International 
Gymnastics Center has been sold 

out for days, and after I finally get 

a ticket, | understand why. Sporting a tux 
edo and a white bow tie, Zhou, 43, a stand 
up comedian, delivers rapid-fire jokes, 
mostly about life in Shanghai. The theme 
is “I’m crazy about money,” and Zhou riffs 
on soaring property prices, how much it 
costs to raise kids, even how much the U.S. 
owes China. The audience of some 3,700 
roars its approval. People are clapping, 
slapping their thighs, stomping the floor. 
I manage a smile, but even though I am 
a Mandarin speaker, I don’t really get the 
humor, and many of my Chinese friends 
would be almost as lost. While Zhou sets 
up his jokes in Mandarin, the punch lines 
are nearly always in the local Shanghai 
dialect. This much I do get, however: the 
performance is an unabashed celebration 
of all things Shanghai and Shanghainese. 
For China’s most dynamic, most cos 
mopolitan and sassiest city, this is a time 
to celebrate. After decades of hibernation 
following the founding of Mao Zedong’s 
People’s Republic in 1949, Shanghai is 
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Time never stops A traffic signal imposes a rare pause in China’s second 
city. Restless and relentless, Shanghai is always on the move 
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returning to its roost as a global center of 
commerce and culture. This year Shang- 
hai is squarely in the international spot- 
light as the host of Expo 2010, a World’s 
Fair that kicked off April 30 with a mas- 
sive fireworks display. More than 430,000 
visitors packed the expo grounds the first 
weekend, and organizers expect at least 70 
million total over six months. 

Shanghai’s style is to do things big. Its 
population of 19 million makes it one of 
the largest metropolises on the planet. 
More than 750 foreign multinational 
companies have offices in the city. The 
skyline counts more than 30 buildings 
over 650 ft. (200 m) tall. Stroll down cer- 
tain streets, and you can easily imagine 
that you are in midtown Manhattan—so 
much so that on visiting the city in 2007 
for the MTV Style Gala, Paris Hilton was 
moved to declare, “Shanghai looks like 
the future.” 

Yet Shanghai is still trying to deter- 
mine what that future should be. For all 
the money (local and foreign), the constant 
building and rebuilding, the international 
profile—and the pride and confidence all 
these things engender—you get a sense 
when you speak with many Shanghainese 
that the city is suffering from a bit of an 
identity crisis. Much of it revolves around 
whether and how to preserve the past— 
not just physical structures but also what 
has always both made Shanghai part of 
and set it apart from the rest of China. “On 
the one hand, living conditions are better 
than before,” says prominent crime nov- 
elist Qiu Xiaolong, who sets his books in 
1990s Shanghai. “At the same time, people 
feel kind of lost. In my books, people sit in 
front of their shikumen [stone gate] houses 
and talk. Nowadays people are shut up in 
air-conditioning. They want things to be 
better, but they don’t know whether to 
look forward or back.” 
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A Rich Heritage 

SHANGHAI HAS BEEN HERE BEFORE. THE 
Chinese fishing and trading port gained 
global prominence in the mid—rgth 
century, when after the First Opium War, 
British forces opened the city to foreign 
trade. Britain, France and the U.S. carved 
out concessions. Investment poured 
in, and foreign businesses built stately 
temples of commerce along the Bund, 
the line of early—zoth century buildings 
along the Huangpu River. The popula- 
tion of foreigners grew to nearly 70,000 
in 1932 and more than doubled over the 
next decade as Russians fleeing Stalin’s 
purges and Jews escaping the Nazis found 
sanctuary in the city. Old Shanghai was 
known as the Paris of the East for its cos- 
mopolitanism, but in truth it was more 
international than just about anywhere 
else in the world. 

All that came to a halt after the com- 
munist takeover in 1949, when the foreign 
community fled en masse and educated 
Shanghai residents were dispatched to 
other provinces to help develop the na- 
tion’s industrial base. China was effec- 
tively closed for the next three decades, but 
Shanghai's worldliness was never fully ex- 
tinguished. TV host Cao Kefan recalls how 
his father—who graduated from Shang- 
hai’s prestigious, Anglican-run St. John’s 
University in 1949—taught him English 
and Japanese as a boy when the languages 
were no longer offered in school. 

After 1949, Shanghai's residents learned 
some painful lessons in humility, chiefly 
playing second fiddle to Beijing. “When I 
studied in Beijing in the late 1970s and the 
early ’80s, the best compliment I got from 
a classmate was that I did not really seem 
Shanghainese,” says Qiu, the novelist, who 
grew up in Shanghai and now lives in the 
U.S. “It was a negative thing.” Today, while 
any idea of inferiority has vanished, many 





Shanghainese yearn for a past grandeur. 
Says Cao, the TV host: “The heart of the 
people in Shanghai is now returning to 
that of the 1930s and 40s. Everyone wants 
to return to that former glory.” 

Shanghai's former glory came on the 
West's terms. This time Shanghai is do- 
ing it on its own, which is why there is 
such interest in local culture and lan- 
guage. In December, when two hosts on 
the Shanghai radio station Moving 101 
were chatting in Shanghainese between 
songs, a listener wrote in to express dis- 
gust that they weren’t speaking standard 
Mandarin. To the delight of his Shang 
hainese fans, host Xiao Jun replied that 
the listener should get out of town. Even 
longtime expatriates can feel excluded. 
“I've been here for many years,” says Beryl 
Wang, 50, a designer from Taiwan who 
runs a trendy shop selling handicrafts. 
“But because I’m an outsider, I still don’t 
feel like I’m treated the same.” Wang 
stays because the city offers the kind of 
opportunity she can’t find anywhere else. 
“I was attracted by the energy in Shang 
hai,” she says. 


The City of Choice 

IT’S THAT ATTITUDE THAT PROMISES TO 
make the Shanghai expo such an extrava 
ganza. The event’s organizers are adamant 
that this is not merely a commercial affair. 
World’s Fairs may have a bygone ring to 
them, but as it did with the Beijing Olym- 
pics, China is fully embracing the expo. 
On 2 sq. mi. (5 sq km) of former dockland 
just south of Shanghai’s downtown, stand 
more than 100 pavilions. The designs 
range from the exuberant—a “breathing 
organism” that looks like a pink manga 
character for Japan, a bristling “palace of 
seeds” that recalls a Buckingham Palace 
guard’s bearskin hat for Britain, a “kite 
forest” for Mexico—to the staid. (The U.S. 





pavilion looks like a gray suburban office 
park.) “Most Chinese don’t have a chance 
to go abroad,” notes Wu Jianmin, a former 
ambassador to France who promoted Chi- 
na’s bid for the 2or0 expo. “But with the 
Shanghai expo, they have a chance to see 
how the world has developed.” 

To spruce up for the event, Shanghai 
spent as much as $58 billion, according to 
official Chinese media. The subway was 
massively expanded, the city’s Hongqiao 
airport added a huge new terminal, and 
workers spent three years overhauling the 
Bund, routing traffic underground and 
widening its famous waterfront walkway. 
In a nice touch, Hongkong & Shanghai 
Hotels Ltd. launched the new Peninsula 
Shanghai on the Bund in March. The com- 
pany is controlled by the Kadoorie family, 
whose roots in Shanghai go back to the 
late 19th century, when Ellis Kadoorie, an 
Iraqi Jew, moved to the city. To top off the 
Bund redevelopment, the city has commis: 
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Population of Shanghai, 
one of the largest cities 
in the world 
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Per capita GDP of Shanghai, 
the wealthiest provincial 
city in China 
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sioned Italian-American artist Arturo Di 
Modica tosculpta bull, like his famous one 
near New York City’s Wall Street, to reflect 
Shanghai's ambitions as a financial center. 
But in the rush for the new, Shanghai is 
losing some of what made it unique. Wu- 
jiang Road, once euphemistically called 
Love Lane, was a center for prostitution in 
prewar Shanghai and was later known for 
its snack stalls. Over the past year, it has 
been rebuilt into a generic pedestrian mall 
with Starbucks and Krispy Kreme out- 
lets. “The downside is that over the last 18 
months, we've probably lost more old build- 
ings than in the last dozen years. That’s the 
saddest part for me,” says Shanghai-based 
author and consultant Paul French, as we sit 
in one of Wujiang Road's new coffee shops. 
Among the destruction French has docu- 
mented: stained-glass windows smashed 
out of the former Jesuit Recoleta Mission 
to make room for beds to house laborers at 
the expo; the 106-year-old Shanghai Row- 
ing Club torn down last year as part of the 
Bund’s redevelopment; and parts of the 
city’s former Jewish enclave, including the 
glamorous White Horse Inn, demolished. 
French has an old photo of Earl Whaley 
and Red Hot Syncopators, an all-black band 
from Seattle that played in the mid-’30s at 
the St. Anna Ballroom, at the end of Wu- 
jiang Road. What's left of the ballroom is 
now behind a blue fence advertising the 
expo. Two workmen survey the site in the 
shadow of a giant excavator. Not even of- 
ficial preservation orders have managed to 
stop the relentless destruction of Shang- 
hai’s beautiful old buildings. The urge to 
destroy the old isn’t new in Shanghai. Its 
city walls were largely demolished in 1912. 
But conservationists point to Tianzifang, a 
shikumen-style neighborhood that has been 
filled in recent years with stylish shops and 
restaurants, as an example of how Shang- 
hai can develop while maintaining its old 





charm—though notall residents see it that 
way. Chen Yuzhen, 90, a retired acupunc- 
turist, says that for all the upgrading of her 
neighborhood, “we still don’t have toilets 
[in our homes].” 


Mixed Feelings 

LIKE THE EXPO, SHANGHAI'S LEADERS ARE 
focused on a better tomorrow. At the same 
time, the city has been at the forefront of 
activism by urban Chinese who want to 
block threats to their quality of life. In 
2008, Shanghai residents staged a series 
of protests against plans to extend the 
city’s magnetic levitation, or maglev, train 
system, fearing it would harm property 
values—and possibly their health. In the 
Minhang district, an area of newer apart- 
ment complexes with leafy gardens, the 
air of resentment against officialdom is 
strong. “Some government officials and 
interest groups unashamedly misuse land 
resources and urban space,” an anony- 
mous critic recently wrote in an online 
bulletin board. “It’s a crime against us as 
well as many generations to come.” The 
protests aren’t revolutionary, but they are 
designed to press the authorities to heed 
Shanghai’s wealthier, more self-assured 
citizens. With China becoming ever 
richer and more urbanized, other cities 
will look to see how Shanghai handles its 
growing pains. 

The city relishes the attention. “We 
Shanghainese are used to being an object 
of interest,” says Zhou, the comedian, dur 
ing his show. “There are people who are 
envious of us when we do well and show 
no sympathy when we are down. To them I 
would say, ‘We Shanghainese would much 
rather be the object of envy than sympa 
thy.” The thousands in the audience roar 
assent. They know their city is back on top, 
where it belongs. —wWITH REPORTING BY 
JESSIE JIANG/SHANGHAI & 
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TASTE OF AMERICA 
Kicking Our 
Addiction to 
Salt. Why 
excess sodium 
is so tasty— 
and so tough 
to give up 


BY JOSH OZERSKY 


TOO MUCH SALT IS BAD FOR 
you. We all know that. But 
this spring, when an obscure 
New York State legislator 
proposed banning it from 
restaurant kitchens, my first 
impulse wasn’t to consider the 
benefits of such a law; it was 
to start packing. Though the 
bill was roundly laughed off 
by the political establishment, 
the mere suggestion that “no 
owner or operator of a restau 
rant in this state shall use salt 
in any form in the preparation 
of any food” was enough to 
make me think briefly about 
moving to Canada. 

In case you hadn't noticed, 
salt is the latest target in the 
crosshairs of government 
officials eager to encourage 
healthier eating habits. It 
was bound to happen. Nearly 
everybody with a body mass 
index greater than that of the 
Olsen twins already knows to 
steer clear of trans fat, high 
fructose corn syrup and any 
thing with the words creamy 
filling on the package. But 
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do without salt? It would be 
easier to do without food. 
Most Americans consume 
a good teaspoon anda half 
of sodium a day—more than 
double the 1,500 mg our bod- 
ies need. This excess salt is 
raising our blood pressure and 
with it our risk of heart attack 
and stroke—events that kill 
about 800,000 Americans a 
year. In April, a report by the 
Institute of Medicine called 
for federal limits on sodium 
content in packaged and res- 
taurant food. The Food and 
Drug Administration has 
yet to announce any specific 
plans, but mandatory reduc- 
tions are clearly a possibility. 
“Nothing is off the table,” said 
FDA spokeswoman Meghan 
Scott. “Everyone’s in agree- 
ment that something needs to 
be done... We just don’t know 
what it’s going to look like.” 
Your heart may be happy 
about this, but your tongue 
won't be. Kitchen Confidential 
author Anthony Bourdain, 
speaking for chefs every- 
where, describes salt as the 
one irreplaceable ingredient in 
the kitchen. “It’s what makes 
food taste good,” he says. 
“Traditional, intelligent and 
skilled used of salt has become 
confused in the minds of 
nanny-state nitwits with the 
sneaking of salt into processed 
convenience foods. Nothing 
else encapsulates the mission 
of the food ideologues better 
than this latest intrusion: they 
desire a world without flavor.” 
But the nitwits havea 
point. Our saltshakers are 
responsible for just 11% of 
the sodium we consume. The 
rest is added before your food 
reaches the table, whether 
it’s a packaged TV dinner ora 
meal at your favorite restau- 
rant. The food marketplace 
is under constant pressure to 
make everything tastier, more 
explosive, more exciting, and 
salt is everyone's go-to flavor 
enhancer because it opens up 
the taste buds. It’s basically co- 
caine for the palate—a white 
powder that makes every- 
thing your mouth encounters 
seem vivid and fun. That’s 
why restaurant cooks in par- 
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ALook at the 
Great Salt Epidemic 







The Admiral’s Feast at Red 
has 4,400 mg of sodium. That’s nearly 
2 tsp.—and three times the adequate 
amount adults need to eat in a day. 
Government officials are looking 


for ways to reduce the quantity of 


¥ in processed and restaurant foods. 
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A Hebrew National jumbo 





will eat up more than a third of the 


recommended daily maximum of 


2,300 mg. Just six give you 





half the max. Salt is everywhere, 


including the breakfast aisle. The 
350 mg of sodium in a single serving of 


accounts for a sixth of the 


“(sald recommended daily max. 





ticular use it in quantities that 
would make most customers’ 
jaws drop. They grab fistfuls | 
of it to cover steaks and roasts. 
They puta big pinchina 
salad. It’s everywhere. 

Andit’s not as if salt is being 
added only behind ourbacks. | 
An increasing number of res- 
taurants are putting out little 
plates of gourmet salt, so that 
diners can pile on crystals the 
size of Rice Krispies. You can’t 
even keep salt out of dessert 
these days: the rage is for choc- 
olate pudding with Maldon 
crystals on top, salty caramel 
and various other savory-sweet | 
combinations. (If you've ever 
had a Hershey’s Take 5 bar, 
you know how good this odd- 
sounding combo really is.) 

One reason fortheGreat | 
Salt Epidemic is that no one 
has developed a viable salt 
substitute. If you want to cut 
sugar, no problem. There’s 
Sweet'n Low, NutraSweet and 
Splenda and more varieties 
on the horizon. The sugarless 
York Peppermint Patties are 
so good thatI don’tremember | 
what the real ones taste like. | 
But what are you supposed 
to replace salt with? Pepper? 
And so our sodium intake 
snowballs. The saltier foods 
are, the more we like them. 
And the more we like them, 
the more salt we get. 

Like attention, praise and 
porn, salt is one of those in- 
stant gratifiers that are easy 
to get too much of and hard to 
get by without. The National 
Salt Reduction Initiative—a 
public-private partnership 
that was started in New York 
City and recently signed on 16 
U.S. food companies, includ- 
ing Kraft, Heinz and Boar’s 
Head—is modeled on a volun- 
tary initiative in the United 
Kingdom, where foodmakers 
have reduced the sodium in 
some products by more than 
40%. Of course, they didn’t 
have to contend with the 
American palate. The country- 
fried-steak dinner at Denny’s 
has more than 3,600 mg of so- 
dium, roughly the equivalent 
of 24 strips of bacon. Seriously? 
I think we can be trained to 
get by with 15 or 20. a 
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Kid Rock. Desperate for a break from 
Barney? Need a Raffi respite? Try the 
new crop of parent-friendly kindie bands 
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Number of 
regional kindie 
radio shows in 
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Age of Dan 
Zanes’ 
daughter when 
the Del Fuegos 
singer started 
making family 
music 
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Song” on Mickey 
Mouse Clubhouse 
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BY HARRIET BAROVICK 


AT A HOT NEW CLUB IN BROOK 
lyn, the walls are throbbing, 
rocked by a blaring hip-hop 
band, Secret Agent 23 Skidoo, 
one of six acts in the day’s line 
up, which runs from punk to 
pop. If not for the high-pitched 
roar of the crowd—and the 
fact that many of the fans are 
under 4 ft. (120 cm) tall—this 
jamathon could easily be mis 
taken for any of the blissed-out 
shows | attended in my 20s. 
I'm here with one of 
my 6-year-old twin sons at 
the second annual Kindie 
fest, a three-day national 
conference—complete with 
panels, keynote address and 
performances—to exchange 
ideas on how best to market, 
distribute and play indepen 


dent music for kids. (The genre, 


called kindie music, is proudly 
distinct from the bubblegum 
stuff on Radio Disney.) In the 
past couple of years, as the 
mainstream music industry 





has struggled, family music 
has exploded. Parents im 
mune to the charms of Barney 
or Raffi now have dozens of 
options for CDs and concerts 
that they can enjoy as much as 
their kids can. More bands are 
making money and vying for 
limited space at cool venues 
like Washington’s 9:30 Club 
and Eddie’s Attic in Decatur, 
Ga. And their records are being 
played on a growing number 
of kindie radio shows from 
Detroit to Albuquerque. 

It’s no longer seen as a sign 
of failure to be a performer 
for the 8-and-under set. Indie 
bands like Weezer and the 
Shins are showing up on the 
trippy kids’ TV show Yo Gabba 
Gabba. Established musicians 


Alt-Rock, F: 

Watch Justin Roberts be 
infectious in a good way 
at time.com/kindiefest 


All-ages show They Might Be 
Giants’ Marty Beller looks on as his 
kids jam at Brooklyn’s Kindiefest 


like Dan Zanes (formerly of 
the 80s band the Del Fuegos) 
and They Might Be Giants 
(which won a Grammy for the 
theme song for Fox’s Malcolm 
in the Middle) are now better 
known for their kids’ records. 
And some newer kindie art 
ists who don’t have grownup 
music hits—or even children 
of their own—are recording 
and touring regularly as 
family performers. Recess 
Monkey, a trio of Seattle 
elementary-school teachers 
who performed at Kindiefest, 
started playing together just a 
few years ago. Now their intel 
ligent, Beatlesesque sound is 
filling small venues in Chi 
cago and on both coasts. 

A key part of a band’s suc 
cess is theatrical, goofy perfor | 
mances, but another reason 
for the music’s popularity 
is that it’s good. So good, in 
fact, that—I'll say it loud and 
proud—I often listen to fam 
ily bands when my sons aren't 
around. Without any sugar 
coating or condescension, 
the songs address a range of 
topics, from bullies and new 
haircuts to death and divorce. 
And the artists approach this 
territory with sophisticated 
harmonies and themes. 

“I was told when I started 
that a kids’ song had to be 
sweet and repetitive, but I 
found that’s not the case at 
all,” says Justin Roberts, a 
brilliant crafter of power-pop 
songs who will release his sev 
enth kindie CD, Jungle Gym, in 
June. “I write stuff that makes 
me feel something, and then 
I hope kids will like it too.” 
Judging from the stage rushers 
at Kindiefest, the kids are find 
ing it more than alright. is 
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A Point-and-Shoot Translator. 





Sprechen Sie Google? With a new app, 
smart phones serve as foreign guides 





BY PETER HA 
STAR TREK’S HANDHELD TRI- 
corder device could scan new 
life-forms, analyze data and 
communicate with aliens. It’s 
one of sci-fi's greatest fictional 
gadgets, and now Google is 
taking us one step closer to 
living the Gene Roddenberry 
dream. The company’s newest 
app, available to the public on 
May 6, provides near perfect 
translation of foreign text af- 
ter you snap a photo of it with 
your smart phone. 
Companies have been 
tinkering with electronic 
pocket translators for years, 
but these devices generally 
involve a lot of typing—and a 
lot of griping about their lim- 
ited vocabularies. Likewise, 
low-tech alternatives like the 
illustration-intensive Me No 
Speak books get you only so far. 
To create something that’s 
really versatile, Google’s new 
software builds on two pre- 


existing apps: Goggles, which 
launched in December for 
Android phones and is com- 
ing to the iPhone this year, is 
essentially a visual search en- 
gine. Take a photo of any land- 
mark, sign, book or bar code, 
and Google will scour its vast 
database and within seconds 
pull up links to the image, 
whether it’s the history of the 
church you just photographed 
or reviews of the hotel you’re 
standing in front of. The other 
app, called Translate, has 
been around since 2008 and 
translates words you've typed 
on your smart phone into one 
of 52 languages. By combin- 
ing these apps ina single 
(if clunkily named) entity, 
Goggles Translate lets travel- 
ers simply take a pic of the 
words that need translating. 
No more hunting and pecking 
on tiny keyboards. 

Goggles Translate, which is 
available for Android phones 
but will ultimately be plat- 
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action at time.com/translate 


form neutral, can “read” or 
visually scan words in Eng- 
lish, French, German, Italian 
and Spanish and translate 
them into any other of those 
languages plus about 10 more, 
including Afrikaans and 
Albanian—with additional 
languages coming soon. 

I recently set out to test 
Goggles Translate in the real 
world with the app’s lead engi- 
neers, Martin Jansche and Da- 
vid Petrou. (They’re fans of the 
alliteration in Google Goggles.) 
We went to a Puerto Rican 
restaurant and photographed 
the menu. One dish, patitas 
de cerdo, sounded interesting; 
Goggles Translate informed 
me that it was pigs’ feet. 

That test was pretty easy, 
so our next target was a 


éSe Habla Smart Phone? 
Watch the new Google app in 





Spanish-language newspaper. 
I could fit the first paragraph 
or two into one photo. The 
translation to English was 
really fast; it took about five 
seconds. The syntax was a lit- 
tle off, even comical at times, 
but I got the gist of what was 
going on. Then again, I wasn't 
expecting perfection. The app 
is being released as a Google 
Labs product, and the Labs tag 
means that it’s still in devel- 
opment. The more we use it, 
the better it will get because 
we'll be encouraged to give 
feedback to engineers who 
make wild and crazy ideas a 
reality. Plus, it’s free, so why 
not try it? 

Goggles Translate is arriv- 
ing just ahead of the summer- 
travel season. The app won't 
turn your phone into a full- 
fledged tricorder, but it can at 
least let you order food, skim 
headlines and find the nearest 
train station without looking 
like a total tourist. a 
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Pop Star 2.0. 


BY CLAIRE SUDDATH 


JUSTIN BIEBER IS A HUGGER. THE I6-YEAR 
old musician, whose album My World 2.0 
debuted at No. 1 on Billboard and has sold 
nearly 850,000 copies in just five weeks, 
doesn’t shake hands—he goes straight 
for the full embrace. But Bieber is so small 
that unless you are a preteen girl (which 
you very well might be; most of his fans 
aren't old enough to drive), you'll have to 
bend down to greet him. Bieber has a warm 
smile and overgrown hair that he brushes 
forward into his face. His giant high-tops 
are always untied. He seems at first like 
nothing more than the latest in a line of 
manufactured teen idols—the Britneys, 
Justins, Mileys and Jonases that have domi 
nated teenage hearts for the past decade. 
But beyond his looks and talent, Bieber is 
something else entirely: the first real teen 
idol of the digital age, a star whose fame 
can be attributed entirely to the Internet. 
Bieber didn’t arrive through the nor 
mal channels: he wasn’t a child model; 
he was never on Star Search or the Disney 
Channel; his parents didn’t audition him 
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for commercials. In 2007 he was 12 years 
old and living in Stratford, Ont., with his 
single mother, Pattie Mallette. Mallette 
began posting videos of her son’s musical 
performances on YouTube so that relatives 
could see him in action: Bieber participat 
ing in a local talent show or singing and 
playing guitar at home. He covered pop 
and R&B songs: Matchbox Twenty, Stevie 
Wonder, Alicia Keys. And he was good. 
Really good. So good that strangers started 
watching his videos. Within months, his 
Internet following numbered in the thou 
sands. Not bad for a middle-school student. 

Late one night in 2007, Scooter Braun, 
an Atlanta-based promoter and music 
manager, was in bed surfing the Internet 
when he stumbled upon a grainy home 
video of Bieber belting out Aretha Frank 
lin’s “Respect.” “It was such raw talent, 
my gut just went wild,” Braun says, and 
then pauses. “Maybe I shouldn’t tell peo 
ple I watched videos of Justin Bieber in the 
middle of the night.” Two weeks later, he 
flew Bieber and his mother to Atlanta and 
became his manager. 

Braun and Bieber spent the next six 
months strategically building a fan base. 
Bieber would post new songs on YouTube, 
respond to messages from fans and interact 
with them. He was accessible; he addressed 
his fans by name and talked to them 
as if they were friends. Even now, with 
2.2 million Twitter followers, he frequently 
responds to fans’ questions and retweets 
their greetings. “I also try to read all of my 
fan mail,” he says. “A lot of them send me 
candy, which I’m not allowed to eat cause 
my mom says it might be poisonous.” 

Record labels don’t like to take chances, 
and none wanted to touch an untested 
teenage act. “They kept telling me, He’s 
not backed by Disney. He doesn’t have a 





TV show. He’s a nobody,” says Braun. But 
among other artists, word of Bieber’s tal 
ent quickly spread. Justin Timberlake 
wanted to work with him. So did Usher. 
“He sang and played the guitar for me, and 
I was like, Wow, this kid has even more tal 
ent than! did at that age,” he says. The R&B 
star struck a business deal with Braun; a 
Def Jam record contract soon followed. 

As a songwriter, Bieber specializes 
in two subjects: tender ballads about his 
parents’ divorce and the kind of desperate 
puppy love to which anyone who has ever 
been a teenager can relate. His audience 
can be understood just by looking at his 
song titles: “U Smile,” “First Dance,” “One 
Less Lonely Girl.” This is the brilliance of 
Bieber. Kids will listen to anything if it’s 
catchy, especially if it makes them feel 
grownup, but Bieber’s music says some 
thing they actually understand. Nobody is 
going to believe a 14-year-old boy when he 
sings, “You’re my one love, my one heart, 
my one life for sure”—nobody, that is, ex 
cept a 14-year-old girl. 

By the time Bieber released his first, 
seven-song EP, My World, in November 
2009, he had 50 million YouTube subscrib 
ers and was one of the most discussed 
topics on Twitter. Four tracks issued as 
singles had already topped the Billboard 
charts, making him the first artist to have 
four hit songs before ever releasing an al 
bum. Hordes of screaming, crying girls 


Bieber is the only 
artist to have four hit 
songs before ever 
releasing an album 


Bieber performs to a clamorous crowd at 
New York City’s Highline Ballroom 





showed up to his concerts, inspiring head 
lines like “Bieber Fever” and “Biebermania.” 
Crowds at a November album signing at a 
Long Island, N.Y., mall got so out of hand 
that the event had to be called off. Braun 
was arrested for not canceling the event fast 
enough, a charge that is currently being re 
investigated. On April 26, police in Sydney 
canceled an eventafter fans became unruly. 
Two days later in Auckland, a crazed mob 
rushed Bieber at the airport, knocked down 
his mother and stole his hat. 


New Kid on the Block 

BY THE TIME MY WORLD 2.0 DEBUTED AT 
No, 1 in March, Bieber was everywhere. The 
video for his single “Baby” was viewed more 
than 107 million times. He performed on 
The Late Show with David Letterman, on The 
Tonight Show and at the White House. He 
appeared on Saturday Night Live. Bieber pos 
sesses a quiet confidence; he’d never acted 
before, but he nailed a skit with Tina Fey. 
He was cute. He was funny. People liked 
him—even some who could legally drink. 

It’s these older fans who will matter 
when Bieber begins his all but inevitable 
slide into a more mature, sexed-up image. 
By album sales, he’s already more popular 
than the Jonas Brothers, ’NSync or New 
Kids on the Block were at the same point 
in their careers. But he is so young, and his 
fame so new, that any speculation about 
his future seems wildly premature. Usher 
calls him “the beginning of a new genera 
tion of artists.” Bieber is simply grateful for 
what’s already happened. “I feel like I just 
won the lotto,” he says. 

The day after his appearance on SNL, 
Bieber gave a small concert at New York's 
Highline Ballroom for several hundred 
teenage girls, many of whom had waited 
for up to five hours to win tickets through 
a local radio station. The girls wore Bieber 
T-shirts, carried Bieber CDs and had Bieber 
backgrounds on their cell phones. “He’s so 
sweet. He’s not like every other guy who 
is just like, ‘Ugh, whatever,” says Alicia 
Isaacson, 13, from Long Island. It’s a sen 
timent once professed for every artist 
from Shaun Cassidy to Paul McCartney. 
Every few seconds, a shrill cry of “Justin!” 
erupted from somewhere in the crowd. 
Security guards handed out water bottles 
and escorted those who felt faint or over 
whelmed outside. Offstage, Bieber played 
with his baseball cap. “I’m really tired,” he 
confessed. “Right now my schedule is just 
go, go, go. Sometimes I just want to sleep.” 
That afternoon, he had cut his rehearsal 
to just half a song because he didn’t have 
the energy. But signs of fatigue were gone 
now, and he took the stage with force. For 
the first few minutes, the only discernible 
sound was screaming. ® 
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Tuned In 


Why Team Coco Matters. !n the niche- 
media era, it’s not just the size of your 
audience—it’s how intensely they care 


MORE THAN THREE MONTHS AFTER LEAV- 
ing NBC, Conan O’Brien still has Jay 
Leno preceding him. On Sunday, May 2, 
O’Brien went on 60 Minutes for his first 
interview since he jumped/was pushed 
from The Tonight Show. The night before, 
Leno did stand-up at the White House 
Correspondents’ Association dinner. 
Despite a few sarcastic asides, 
O’Brien played his interview surpris 
ingly straight, showing that his feelings 
about his “toxic” relationship with NBC 
were still as rough as his bristly un 
employment beard. Leno, for his part, 
fell flat, telling safe John McCain-is—old 


| jokes and getting upstaged by President 


| model of stardom 





Obama, who cracked, “I’m also glad that 
I'm speaking first, because we've all seen 
what happens when somebody takes the 
time slot after Leno's.” 

Jokes aside, Leno and O'Brien are not 
really competing against each other any 
more. With O'Brien launching a show 
this fall for cable’s TBS and Leno restored 
to old-fashioned broadcast late-night TV, 
they're now in two different games. The 
question is, Whose game—and whose 
matters more today? 


Leno is the last of the big-tent comics, 
dedicated to the principle of something for 
everybody; late night is the last bastion of 
humor as sleep aid. And time was, Leno's 
inoffensive style would have been perfect 
for the correspondents’ dinner. (He first 
headlined it in 1987.) That was before 2006, 
when Comedy Central's Stephen Colbert 
delivered a searingly satiric monologue, 
sending up not just President Bush but also 


What does it mean to 
be a media star today? 
Is it about household 
viewers or Twitter 
followers? Breadth or 
depth? Mass appeal or 
cult appeal? 
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the reporters at the dinner. Colbert bombed 

in the room yet won raves outside it; the 

YouTube video of his performance sealed 

his reputation as a leading political comic. 
In the age of Colbert and The Daily 

Show—not to mention the polarization 

of cable news—there’s not much comedy 

in comity anymore. When the President 

is working edgier material than you are, 

something has changed. 





O’Brien, meanwhile, has moved from 
Leno's world to Colbert’s. He's leaving the 
broadcast model, which measures success 


| by the absolute number of viewers, and 





| his surprisingly earnest 60 Minutes in- 


entering the niche-media model, which 
measures success by the intensity of your 
following. (And cable can monetize that 
intensity: O’Brien’s deal at TBS is poten- 
tially richer than a big-network contract.) 
So O'Brien’s comeback after the Jay- 

pocalypse has been more Colbertian. 
Leno did damage control in front ofa 
middle-of-the-road audience, appearing 


| on Oprahin January to say he did “the 


right thing” in taking his show back. 
O'Brien simultaneously went more 
serious and more edgy. On the one hand, 


terview gave him the chance to counter 
NBC’s spin in a respected forum. He made | 
the point (often overlooked in the press) 
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that NBC dumped him not solely because 
of his ratings but also because Leno’s 

10 p.m. show failed, and it would have 
cost NBC tens of millions more to buy out 
Leno’s contract than his. 

On the other hand, he has played to 
the fans who have adopted him as a folk 
hero—Team Coco—with a grass-roots, 
underdog approach. He went straight to 
his public with self-deprecating jokes 
on Twitter, and he came up witha DIY 
solution to the buyout-deal terms that 
kept him off TV by launching the cross- 
country Legally Prohibited from Being 
Funny on Television Tour, like some pre 
TV-era populist doing a road show (albeit 
a populist with a $30 million sever- 
ance package). 

O'Brien’s strategy may seem 
contradictory, but it’s really not. The 
Team Coco crowd, like Colbert’s and 
Stewart's fans, are drawn to icons 
they see as both hipper and brainier 
than Middle America’s. Leno is the 
old-school model of a mass-media 
personality whom we all share: 
“America is standing up for Jay.” 
Team Coco and the Colbert Nation 
instead appeal to a sense of personal 
investment—“I’m with Coco”—in a 
host who’s not for everyone. 


The way O'Brien's path is diverging 
from Leno’s raises the question: 
What does it mean to be a media 
star today? Is it about household 


| viewers or Twitter followers? Breadth 


or depth? Mass appeal or cult appeal? 

(TV ad money is focused on under-so 

demographics, so the right cult 

audience can have outsize influence.) 
Conan and TBS are betting it is better 

to have a smaller group of fans who care 

intensely about what you do than a big: 

ger number who care just enough to not 

change the channel. It doesn’t apply only to 

comedians. More people watch Brian Wil 


_ liams every night than Glenn Beck; that 


doesn’t make Williams more influential. 
Maybe it’s fitting, after all, that Leno 

was playing the White House. Outside 

The Tonight Show, the only seat of Ameri- 


| can power that still depends on building 


a wide coalition is national politics. We 
have only one President. In the world of 
digital cable, everyone can be king. cf 
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Iron Man’s Troubled Heart. 


BY RICHARD CORLISS 


TONY STARK, DRUNK ON HIS OWN MAG 
nificence, throws himself a birthday 
party and shows up in the Iron Man suit 
he built to save the world. “The question I 
get asked most often,” he tells the crowd, 
“is ‘How do you go to the bathroom in 
that suit?’” Pause. Smile. “Just like that.” 
Tony’s in celebrity decline, making a fool 
of himself and thinking he’s cool. He’s 
likea rock star trashing a hotel room, too 
stoned to realize it’s his home. 


A Marvel comic-book hero with no 
superpowers except a Mensa IQ, preter 
natural confidence, a sharp wit and an 
unlimited bank account, Tony made 
2008's Iron Man the decade's smartest ac 
tion film. It must also have been the one 
closest to the movie industry’s heart, 
for Tony—all mental muscle and ver 
bal elbows in Robert Downey Jr’s acute 
personification—had the sense of mission 
and the ruthlessness that define a Holly 
wood mogul. Or any American titan. 

In the bolder, less satisfying Iron Man a2, 
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director Jon Favreau and writer Justin 
Theroux had to figure out what Tony 
would do once he had it all. If they don’t 
quite pee in Iron Man’ssuit, they do turn 
Tony corrosive: the inevitable residue of 
triumph, they posit, is decadence. As in 
Superman III, the hero has become his 
own evil twin. 

The new movie arrives at a mo 
ment much bleaker than the dear, dead 
May 2008 of its predecessor. Back then, 
Tony was a dream zillionaire: Howard 
Hughes updated into Richard Branson. 
In the wake of the Great Recession, his 
excesses can seem toxic. Appearing be 
fore a Senate committee whose chairman 
(Garry Shandling) wants the U.S. govern 
ment to control the Iron Man “weapon,” 
Tony blithely boasts, “I have successfully 
privatized world peace.” Even if this is 
true—can one flying man becalm Iran, 
North Korea and al-Qaeda?—he sounds 
as arrogant as a Wall Street CEO. Hubris 
has felled many high flyers, and Congress 
won't vote this one a bailout. 

All right, Marvel doesn't have a hero 
named Blankfein. And Tony has the 
excuse of a bum ticker; his mechanical 
heart is wearing out. More important, he 
makes something besides money: his Iron 
Man couture, which rogue nations—and 
a rival arms merchant, Justin Hammer 
(Sam Rockwell)—have been unable to 


Tony has the sense 
of mission and the 
ruthlessness of a 
Hollywood mogul. Or 
any American titan 


duplicate. But in Russia, someone has 
improved on the original. Ivan Vanko 
(Mickey Rourke, with parchment skin, 
Mongolian fierceness and more tattoos 
than “Bombshell” McGee) is the son of 
a disgraced physicist who worked with 
Tony’s father, and Vanko nurses a hatred 
for all Starks. In the film’s neatest set 
piece, the iron-suited Russian invades the 
Monaco Grand Prix and thrashes Tony 
with chain whips of electricity. Hammer 
secures Vanko’s services, thus subsidizing 
the film’s climactic hero-villain face-off. 


All Over but the Shooting 
THAT PART DOESN'T WORK SO WELL; IT’S 
a mash-up of Rocky IV (U.S. vs. Russia, 
face to face) and Transformers (Vanko’s 
all-robot army), and when Don Cheadle 
joins the fray as Rhodey Rhodes, the film 
commits the action-movie sin of pitting 
a single bad guy against two heroes. The 
Iron Man universe also has too many 
characters for one movie. Gwyneth Pal 
trow, Scarlett Johansson and Samuei L. 
Jackson all scurry past with little to do, 
though Johansson does have one brief, 
nifty display of martial artistry. Only 
Rockwell gets some welcome space as 
Hammer, whose bantam belligerence 
masks his frustration at not being Tony. 
Then again, even Tony’s not so happy be 
ing Tony. His strongest emotional con 
nection is with his father (John Slattery), 
a dead man he sees only in home movies. 
Downey, a bona fide star after years 
of reckless living, lends a lot of his auto 
biography to Tony’s addiction to fame; 
he could be a self-destructive hero out of 
a Dostoyevsky or Mailer novel. That por 
trait gives Iron Man 2its fascination. The 
rest isacluttered, clattering toy story. ™ 
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=| mental forays aside, the Brooklyn bar band's vibe holds, well, steady: 











| Onits fifth record, the Hold Steady reflects—a bit more soberly—on the 


| Before there was Glee, there was this five-season MTV toon-com. It, 
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Heaven Is Whenever 
partying the group sang about on its previous four. But a few experi- 


the blistering riffs and cracks about guys who moisturize are vintage. 


DVD 


Daria: The Complete Animated Series 


too, had clueless grownups and vapid popular kids, but instead of 
singing, there was the sweet, sweet music of Daria Morgendorffer’s 
sarcasm. Teen alienation has rarely been this smart or funny. 


ALBUM 


Together 
Canadian octet the New Pornographers are power-pop maximalists, 
with four lead singers (including alt-country heroine Neko Case) 
and two very different songwriters trying to one-up each other. 
There’s just enough bitterness here to balance the giddy bombast. 


TELEVISION 


Party Down 


In this Starz original comedy, a crew of would-be actors and screen- 


Hollywood elite. Wry, raunchy and good-hearted, Party Down's sec 
ond season proves there’s no business like serving show business. 
Arts Online 
For more reviews and openings this weekend, go to time.com/entertainment 





| By Charlie Duerr, Mary Pols, James Poniewozik and Douglas Wolk 
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Parental Guidance. A cancer-stricken dad 
chooses his ‘council’ of successors—and 
rediscovers friendships along the way 


CANCER HANDS YOU RED-HOT SHOES AND MAKES YOU 
dance with death every day for the rest of your life. So 
the question is, Who gets to lead? And what can the rest 
of us learn from watching? 

Bruce Feiler is a writer with diverse interests and 
an adventurous spirit. His best seller Walking the Bible, 
about his 10,000-mile trek through the Holy Lands, be- 
came a hit PBS series; he wrote a book about his year as 
acircus clown and one on Abraham—nine books total, 
but none like his latest, The Council of Dads. It was basical- 
ly born the day doctors told him there was a malignant, 
aggressive 7-in. tumor in his femur, a cancer so rare few- 
er than 100 adults get it a year. He was 43 years old, lying 
on his bed, wrapped in sudden Be is 
uncertainty, when his 3-year-old “— 
twin daughters raced in, twirl- zt 
ing and laughing. “I crumbled,” 
he recalls. “I kept imagining all 
the walks I might not take with 
them, the ballet recitals I might 
not see ... the boyfriends I might 
not scowl at, the aisles I might not 
walk down.” 

From that dark place came the 
need; a few days later came the 
notion, when he began making 
a list of men who represented, in 
concentrated form, all the quali- 
ties and memories he most want- 
ed his girls to encounter, which 
they might not get the chance to absorb from him. One 
of those men he had known since the sandbox, one had 
been acamp counselor, another a college roommate, 
another a business partner, six of them in all. My girls 
have a great mom anda loving family, he told them. 
“But they may not have me. Will] you help be their dad?” 

And thus was born the Council of Dads, the friends 
he hoped would teach the lessons, send the signals, say 
the things he would have when his daughters fail a test, 
win a prize, fall in love. Proposing membership, Feiler 
recalls, felt like proposing marriage. The conversations 
defy the image of awkward men allergic to sentiment. 
Cancer was “a passport to intimacy”; it drove him to tell 
his friends why they mattered, ask them to be more in- 
volved in his life and particularly in his daughters’. 

You could say that he reversed the normal arc: having 
close friends and having children is like trying to play 
hopscotch and knit at the same time—theoretically pos- 
sible but requiring more dexterity than most of us can 
manage. During our prime parenting years, juggling 
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work and home is hard enough; few of us are so emotion 
ally double-jointed that we can manage much more than 
a book group, a chat with the other parents in the bleach 
ers, intimacy on the run. 

Reading The Council of Dads made me wonder at the 
great opportunity we miss. Sometime after you have kids, 
you are told to make a will, name some guardians, and 
on that occasion you wave, politely and formally, to your 
mortality as you carefully cross to the other side of the 
street. It’s natural to avoid thinking about what your chil- 
dren would do without you. But being a parent involves 
planned obsolescence. We actually want children, as they 
grow, to expand emotionally, explore independently. 
Teenagers especially need advice 
from women who are not their 
mother, guidance from men who 
are not their dad. 

This was once the province 
of godparents: in Renaissance- 
era Florence, a child could have 
a dozen of them—an extended 
family of providers and protec- 
tors. But since then, the role has 
evolved from spiritual mentor to 
social fixer. In some ZIP codes, 
preschool admissions officers 
find they get a lot of requests to 
serve, and Hallmark now makes 
a couple dozen Christmas-card 
designs for godparents to send, 

which isa sure sign the relationship has lost much of 
its meaning. “Always a godfather, never a god,” lament- 
ed the much recruited author Gore Vidal. 

Hillary Clinton said it takes a village, and she was 
mocked, but she was right. Is there any greater gift we can 
give our children than to be loved and lifted by as many 
adults as possible, beyond immediate family? Single and 
divorced parents do this informally all the time. Feiler, 
whose latest tests show him to be, for now, cancer-free, is 
working with the National Fatherhood Initiative, which 
has kiosks in 1,500 military bases around the world. The 
plan is to distribute literature about The Council of Dads 
and invite soldiers to convene their own; these are men 
and women who live with mortality and separation. 

But maybe it’s an exercise for everyone, not justin 
parenting, but in friendship and self-discovery. I’d like 
my daughters to have a Council of Dads, a Council of 
Moms—not, God willing, to replace my husband or me, 
but to remind us which values we value most, and help 
us make sure we transmit them. a 
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The chart shows the difference in accumulation after ten years’ time of the cash value of the whole life product versus the index’s rate of return. The whole life policy 
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returns of the S&P 500 index. S&P 500" is a trademark of the McGraw-Hill Companies, Inc. The S&P 500 is an unmanaged index and is widely regarded as the standard for 
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